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Tue reader is here presented with the Novels of the celebrated 
Henry Firxpine, in a form at once portable and comprehensive. 
Of all the works of imagination, to which English genius has given 
origin, these are, perhaps, most decidedly and exclusively her own. 
They are not only altogether beyond the reach of translation, in 
the proper sense and spirit of the word, but we even question, 
whether they can be fully understood, or relished to the highest 
extent, by such natives of Scotland and Ireland, as are not habitu- 
ally acquainted with the character and manners of Old England. 
Parson Adams, Towwouse, Partridge, above all, Squire Western, 
are personages as peculiar to England, as they are unknown to 
other countries. Nay, the actors, whose eharacter is of a more 
general cast, as Allworthy, Mrs. Miller, Tom Jones himself, and 
alr:ost all the subordinate agents 4 the narrative, have the same 








cast of nationality, which adds n ittle to the verisimilitude of 
the tale. The persons of the story in England, travel in Eng- 
land, quarrel and fight in England; and scarce an ineident occurs, 
without its being marked by something, which could not well have 
happened in any other country. This nationality may be ascribed 
to the author’s own habits of life, which rendered him conversant, 
at different periods, with all the various classes of English society, 
specimens of which he has selected with inimitable spirit of choice 
and description, fer the amusement of his readers. Like many 
other men of talent, Fielding was unfortunate; his life was a life 

of imprudence and uncertainty. But it was, while passing from 

the high society to which he was born, to that of the lowest and 

most miscellaneous kind, that he aequired the extended familiarity 

with the English character, in every rank and aspect, which has 

made his name immortal as a painter of national manners. 

Henry Fielding, born 22d April, 1707, was of noble descent, the 
third son of General Edmund Fielding, himself the third son of 
the Honourable John Fielding, who was the fifth son of William, 
Earl of Denbigh, who died in 1655. Our author was nearly con- 
nected with the ducal family of Kingston, which boasted a brighter 
ornament than rank or titles could bestow, in the wit and beauty 
of the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montague. The mother of 
Vot. V. No. 26.—Museum. Q 
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Henry Fielding was a daughter of Judge Gold, the first wife of his 
father the General. Henry was the only son of this marriage; 
but he had four sisters of the full blood, of whom Sarah, the third, 
was distinguished as an authoress by the history of David Simple, 
and other literary attempts. General Fielding married a second 
time, after the death of his first lady, and had a numerous family, 
one of whom is well remembered as a judge of police, by the title 
of Sir John Fielding. It is most probable, that the expense attend- 
ing so large a family, together with a natural thoughtlessness of dis- 
position on the part of his father, oceasioned Henry’s being early 
thrown into those precarious circumstances, with which, excepting 
at brief intervals, he continued to struggle through life. 

After receiving the rudiments of education from the Rev. Mr. 
Oliver, who is supposed to have furnished him with the outline of 
Parson Trulliber’s character, Fielding was removed to Eton, where 
he was imbued deeply with that love of classic literature, which 
may be traced through all his works. As his father destined him 
to the bar, he was sent from Eton to study at Leyden, where he 
is said to have given earnest attention to the civil law. Had he 
remained in this regular course of study, the courts would proba- 
bly have gained a lawyer, and the world would have lost a man of 
genius; but the circumstances of General Fielding determined the 
chance in favour of posterity, though perhaps against his son. Re- 
mittances failed, and the young student was compelled to return, 
at the age of twenty,.to plunge into the dissipation of London, 
without a monitor to warn him, ora friend to support him. Ge- 
neral Fielding, indeed, promised his son an allowance of two hun- 
dred pounds a-year; but t as Fielding himself used to say, 
‘any one might pay who would.” It is only necessary to add, 
that Fielding was tall, handsome, and well-proportioned, had an 
expressive countenance, and possessed, with an uncommonly strong 
constitution, a keen relish of pleasure, with the power of enjoying 
the present moment, and trusting to chance for the future,—and 
the reader has before him sufficient grounds to estimate the extent 
of his improvidence and distress. Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
his kinswoman, and early acquaintance, has traced his tempera- 
ment, and its consequences, in a few lines; and no one who can 
use her words, would willingly employ his own. 

«1 am sorry for Henry Fielding’s death,” says her ladyship, in 
one of her letters, upon receiving information of that event, * not 
only as I shall read no’more of his writings, but because I believe 
he lost more than others, as no man enjoyed life more than he did; 
though few had less occasion to do so, the highest of his prefer- 
ment being raking in the lowest sinks of vice and misery. I should 
think it a nobler and less nauseous employment, to be one of the 
staff-officers that conduct the nocturnal weddings. His happy con- 
stitution (even when he had, with great pains, half demolished it,) 
made him forget every evil, when he was before a venison-pasty, 
or over a flask of champaign; and I am persuaded, he has known 
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more happy moments than any prince upon earth. His natural 
spirits gave him rapture with his cook-maid, and cheerfulness 
when he was starving in a garret. There was a great similitude 
between his character and that of Sir Richard Steele. He had the 
advantage, both in learning, and, in my opinion, genius; they both 
agreed in wanting money, in spite of all their friends, and would 
have wanted it, if their hereditary lands had been as extensive as 
their imagination; yet each of them was so formed for happiness, 
it is pity he was not immortal.” 

Some resources were necessary for a man of pleasure, and Field- 
ing found them in his pen, having, as he used to say himself, no 
alternative, but to be a hackney writer, or a hackney coachman. 
He at first employed himself in writing for the theatre, then in 
high reputation, having recently engaged the talents of Wycher- 
ley, of Congreve, Vanburgh, and Farquhar. Fielding’s comedies 
and farces were brought on the stage in hasty succession; and play 
after play, to the number of eighteen, sunk or swam on the theatri- 
cal sea, betwixt the years 1727 and 1736. None of these are now 
known or read, excepting the mock-tragedy of Tom Thumb, the 
translated play of The Miser, and the farces of The Mock-Doctor ya 
and Intriguing Chamber-Maid ; and yet they are the produc- 
tion of an author unrivalled for his conception and illustration of 
character in the kindred walk of imaginary narrative. 

Fielding, the first of British novelists, for such he may surely 
be termed, has thus added his name to that of Le Sage and 
others, who, eminent for fictitious narration, have either altogether 
failed in their dramatic attempts, or at least have fallen far short 
of that degree of excellence, which might have been previously 





augured of them. It is hard to fix upon any plausible reason for i 
a failure. which has occurred in too many instances to be the ope- ' 
ration of mere chance, especially since 4 priori one would think | 
the same talents necessary for both walks of literature. Force of ‘' 
character, strength of expression, felicity of contrast and situation, ffl 
a well-constructed plot, in which the development is at once natu- % 
l-and unexpected, and where the interest is kept uniformly alive, j 
ff summed up by the catastrophe—all these are requisites as es- | 
sential to the labour of the novelist, as to that of the dramatist, 1} 
and, indeed, appear to comprehend the sum of the qualities neces- a} 


in this particular instance, explained his lack of theatrical success, 
as arising entirely from the careless haste with which he huddled P 
up his dramatic compositions; it being no uncommon thing with 
him te@ finish an act or two in a morning, and to write out whole 
scenes upon the paper in which his favourite tobacco had been 
wrapped up. Negligence of this kind will no doubt give, rise to 
great inequalities in the productions of an author, so careless of his 
reputation; but will scarcely account for an attribute something hi | 
like dulness, which pervades Fielding’s plays, and which is rarely 
found in those works, which a man of genius throws off “at a@ 


sary to success in both departments. Fielding’s biographers have, i 
} 
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heat,’”’ to use Dryden’s expression, in prodigal self-reliance on his 
internal resources. Neither are we at all disposed to believe, that 
an author, so careless as Fielding, took much more pains in labour- 
ing his novels, than in composing his plays; and we are, therefore, 
compelled to seek some other and more general reason for the in- 
feriority of the latter. This may perhaps be found in the nature 
of these two studies, which, intimately connected as they seem to 
be, are yet naturally distinct in some very essential particulars; 
so much so as to vindicate the general opinion, that he, who ap- 
plies himself with eminent success to the one, becomes, in some 
degree, unqualified for the other, like the artisan, who, by a par- 
ticular turn for excellence in one mechanical department, loses the 
habit of dexterity necessary for acquitting himself with equal repu- 
tation in another, or as the artist, who has dedicated himself to the 
use of water-colours, is usually less distinguished by his skill in 
oil-painting. 

It is the object of the novel-writer, to place before the reader as 
full and aecurate a representation of the events which he relates, 
as can be done by the mere force of an excited imagination, with- 
out the assistance of material objects. His sole appeal is made to 
the world of faney and of ideas, and in this consists his strength 
and his weakness, his poverty and his wealth. He cannot, like the 
painter, present a visible and tangible representation of his towns 
and his woods, his palaces and his castles; but, by awakening the 
im gination of a congenial reader, he places before his mind’s eye, 
lanaseapes fairer than those of Claude, and wilder than those of 
Salvator. He cannot, like the dramatist, present before our living 
eyes the heroes of former days, or the beautiful creations of his 
own faney, embodied in the grace and majesty of Kemble or of 
Siddons; but he can teach his reader to conjure up forms even 
more dignified and beautiful than theirs. The same difference fol- 
lows him through every branch of his art. The author of a novel, 
in short, has neither stage nor scene-painter, nor company of co- 
medians, nor dresser, nor wardrobe,—words applied with the best 
of his skill, must supply all that these bring to the assistance of the 
dramatist. Action, and tone, and gesture, the smile of the loveP, 
the frown of the tyrant, the grimace of the buffoon,—all must be 
told, for nothing can be shown. Thus, the very dialogue becomes 
mixed with the narration; for he must not only tell what the cha- 
racters actually said, in which his task is the same as that of the 
dramatic author, but must also describe the tone, the look, the ges- 
ture, with which their speech was accompanied,—telling, in short, 
all which, in the drama, it becomes the province of the actog to ex- 
press. It must, therefore, frequently happen, that the author best 
qualified for a province, in which all depends on the communica- 
tion of his own ideas and feelings to the reader, without any inter- 
vening medium, may fall short of the skill necessary to adapt his 
compositions to the medium of the stage, where the very qualities 
most excellent in a novelist are out of place, and an impediment to 
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success. Description and narration, which form the very essence 
of the novel, must be very sparingly introduced into dramatic com- 
position, and scarce ever have a good eflect upon the stage. Mr. 
Puff, in The Critic, has the good sense to leave out “ all about gild- 
ing the eastern hemisphere;’’ and the very first thing which the 
players struck out of his memorable tragedy was, the description 
of Queen Elizabeth, her palfrey, and her side-saddle. The drama 
speaks to the eye and ear; and when it ceases to address these 
bodily organs, and would exact from a theatrical audience that 
exercise of the imagination which is necessary to follow forth and 
embody circumstances neither spoken nor exhibited, there is 
an immediate failure, though it may be the failure of a man of 
genius. Hence it follows, that though a good acting play may be 
made by selecting a plot and characters from a novel, yet scarce 
any effort of genius could render a play into a narrative romance. 
In the former case, the author has only to contract the events 
within the space necessary for representation, to choose the most 
striking characters, and exhibit them in the most forcible contrast, 
discard from the dialogue whatever is redundant or tedious, and so 
dramatize the whole. But we know not any effort of genius, 
which could successfully insert into a good play, those accessaries 
of description and delineation, which are necessary to dilate it inte 
a readable novel. It may thus easily be conceived, that he whose 
chief talent lies in addressing the imagination only, and whose 
style, therefore, must be expanded and circumstantial, may fail in 
a kind of composition where so much must be left to the efforts 
of the actor, with his allies and assistants the scene-painter and 
property-man, and where every attempt to interfere with their 
provinee, is an error unfavourable to the success of the piece. Be- 
sides, it must farther be remembered, that in fictitious narrative 
an author carries on his manufacture alone, and upon his own ac- 
count; whereas, in dramatic writing, he enters into partnership 
with the performers, and it is by their joint efforts that the piece 
is to succeed. Copartnery is called, by Civilians, the mother of 
discord; and how likely it is to prove so in the present instance, 
may be illustrated by reference to the admirable dialogue between 
the Player and Poet in Joseph 4ndrews, Book LI. chap. 10. The 
poet must either be contented to fail, or to make great condescen- 
sions to the experience, and pay much attention to the peculiar 
qualifications, of those by whom his piece is to be represented. 
And he who in a novel had only to fit sentiments, action, and cha- 
racter, to ideal beings, is now compelled to assume the much more 
difficult task of adapting all these to real existing persons, who, 
unless their parts are exactly suited to their own taste, and their 
peculiar capacities, have, each in his line, the means, and not in- 
frequently the inclination, to ruin the success of the play. Such 
are, amongst many others, the peculiar difficulties of the dramatic 
art, and they seem impediments which lie peculiarly in the way 

of the novelist who aspires to extend his sway over the stage. 
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We have noticed, that until the year 1737, or thereabouts, Field- 
ing lived the life of a man of wit and pleasure about town, seeking 
and finding amusements in scenes of gaiety and dissipation, and 
discharging the expense incidental to such a life, by the precarious 
resources afforded by the stage. He even became, for a season, 
the manager of a company, having assembled together, in 1735, a 
number of discarded comedians, who, he proposed, should execute 
his own dramas at a little theatre in the Haymarket, under the 
title of the Great Mogul’s Company of Comedians. The project 
did not succeed; and the company, which, as he expressed it, had 
seemed to drop from the clouds, were under the necessity of dis- 
banding. 

During his theatrical career, Fielding, like most authors of the 
time, found it impossible to interest the public sufficiently in the 
various attempts which he made to gain popular favour, without 
condescending to flatter their political animosities. Two of his 
dramatic pieces, Pasguin, and the Historical Register, display 
great acrimony against Sir Robert Walpole, from whom, in the 
year 1730, he had in vain sought for patronage." The freedom of 
his satire is said to have operated considerably in producing a 
measure which was thought necessary to arrest the license of the 
stage, and put an end to that proneness to personal and political sa- 
tire which had been fostered by the success of Gay’s Beggars’ 
Opera. This measure was the discretional power vested in the 
Lord Chamberlain, of refusing a license to any piece of which he 
should disapprove. The regulation was the cause of much cla- 
mour at the time; but licentious satire has since found so many 
convenient modes of access to the public, that its exclusion from 
the stage is no longer a matter of interest or regret; nor is it now 
deemed a violent aggression on liberty, that contending political 
parties cannot be brought into collision within the walls of the 
theatres, intended, as they are, for places of public amusement, not 
for scenes of party struggle. 

About 1736, Fielding seems to have formed the resolution of 
settling in life. He espoused a young lady of Salisbury, named 
Craddock, beautiful, amiable, and possessed of £1500. About the 
same time, by the death, it has been supposed, of his mother, he 
succeeded to a small estate of about £200 per annum, situated at 
Stower, in Derbyshire, affording him, in these days, the means of 
decent competence. To this place he retired from London, but 
unfortunately carried with him the same improvident disposition 
to enjoy the present at expense of the future, which seems to have 
marked his whole life. He established an equipage, with showy 
liveries; and his biographers lay some stress on the circumstance, 
that the colour, being a bright yellow, required to be frequently 
renewed,—an important particular, which, in humble imitation of 


* We preserve at the end of this Introduction, the verses addressed to Walpole 
on this occasion, as a specimen of Fielding’s poetry. 
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our accurate predecessors, we deem it unpardonable to suppress. 
Horses, hounds, and the exercise of an unbounded hospitality, soon 
aided the yellow livery-men in devouring the substance of their 
improvident master; and three years found Fielding without land, 
home, or revenue, a student in the temple, where he applied him- 
self closely to the law, and after the usual term was called to the 
bar. It is probable, he brought nothing from Derbyshire save that 
experience of a rural life, and its pleasures, which afterwards ena- 
bled him to delineate the inimitable Squire Western. 

Fielding had now a profession, and, as he had strongly applied 
his powerful mind to the principles of the law, it might have been 
expected that success would have followed in proportion. But 
those professional persons who can advance or retard the practice 
of a young lawyer, mistrusted, probably, the application of a wit 
and a man of pleasure, to the business they might otherwise have 
confided to him; and it is said, that Fielding’s own conduct was 
such as to justify their want of confidence. Disease, the conse- 
quence of a free life, came to the aid of dissipation of mind, and 
interrupted the course of Fielding’s practice by severe fits of the 
gout, which gradually impaired his robust constitution. We find 
him, therefore, having again recourse to the stage, where he at- 
tempted to produce a continuation of his own piece of The Virgin 
Unmasqued ; but, as one of the characters was supposed to be 
written in ridicule of a man of quality, the chamberlain refused his 
license. Pamphlets of politieal controversy, fugitive tracts, and 
essays, were the next means he had recourse to for subsistence; 
and as his ready pen produced them upon everv emergency, he 
contrived, by the profits, to support himself and his family, to 
which he was fondly attached. 

Amid this anxious career of precarious expedient, and constant 
labour, he had the misfortune to lose his wife; and his grief at this 
domestic calamity was so extreme, that his friends became alarmed 
tor the consequences to his reason. The violence of the emotion, 
however, was transient, though his regret was lasting; and the ne- 
cessity of subsistence compelled him again to resume his literary 
labours. At length, in the year 1741 or 1742, circumstances in- 
duced him to engage in a mode of composition, which he retrieved 
from the disgrace in which he found it, and rendered a classical 
department of British literature. 

The novel of Pamela, published in 1740, had carried the fame 
of Richardson to the highest pitch; and Fielding, whether he was 
tired of hearing it over-praised, (for a book, several passages of 
which would now be thought highly indelicate, was in those days 
even recommended from the pulpit,) or whether, as a writer for 
daily subsistence, he caught at whatever interested the public for 
the time, or whether, in fine, he was seduced by that wicked 
spirit of wit which cannot forbear turning into ridicule the idol of 
the day, resolved to caricature the style, principles, and personages 
of this favourite performance. As Gay’s desire to satirize Philips 
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gave rise to The Shepherd’s Week, so Fielding’s purpose to ridi- 
cule Pamela produced the History of Joseph Andrews ; and in 
both cases, but especially in the latter, a work was executed infi- 
nitely better than could have been expected to arise out of such a 
motive, and the reader received a degree of pleasure far superior 
to what the author himself appears to have proposed. There is, 
indeed, a fine vein of irony in Fielding’s novel, as will appear from 
comparing it with the pages of Pamela. But Pamela, to which 
that irony was applied, is now in a manner forgotten, and Joseph 
“indrews continues to be read, for the admirable pictures of tan- 
ners which it presents, and, above all, for the inimitable character 
of Mr. Abraham Adams, which alone is sufficient to stamp the su- 
periority of Fielding over all writers of his class. His learning, 
his simplicity, his evangelical purity of mind, and benevolence of 
disposition, are so admirably mingled with pedantry, absence of 
mind, and with the habit of athletic and gymnastic exercise, then 
acquired at the universities by students of all deseriptions, that he 
may be safely termed one of the richest productions of the Muse 
of fiction. Like Don Quixote, Parson Adams is beaten a little too 
much, and too often; but the cudgel lights upon his shoulders, as 
on those of the honoured Knight of La Mancha, without the slight- 
est stain to his reputation; and he is bastinadoed with@ut being de- 
graded. The style of this piece, is said, in the preface, to have 
been an imitation of Cervantes; but both in Joseph «dndrews and 
Tom Jones, the author appears also to have had in view the Roman 
Comique of the once celebrated Searron. From this author he 
has copied the mock heroic style, which tells ludicrous events in 
the language of the classi¢al Epic; a vein of pleasantry whieh is 
soon wrought out, and which Fielding has employed so often as to 
expose hin to the charge of pedantry. 

Joseph Indrews was eminently successful; and the aggrieved 
Richardson, who was fond of praise even to adulation, was propor- 
tionally offended, while his group of admirers, male and female, 
took care to echo back his sentiments, and to heap Fielding with 
reproach. Their animosity survived his life, and we find the most 
ungenerous reproaches thrown upon his memory, in the course of 
Richardson’s correspondence. Richardson was well acquainted 
with Fielding’s sisters, and complained to them,—not of Field- 
ing’s usage of himself, that he was too wise, or too proud to men- 
tion,—but of his unfortunate predilection to what was mean and 
low in character and description. The following expressions are 
remarkable, as well for the extreme modesty of the writer who 
thus rears himself into the paramount judge of Fielding’s qualities, 
and for the delicacy which could intrude such observations on the 
ear of his rival’s sister: “ Poor Fielding! I could not help telling 
his sister, that I was equally surprised at, and concerned for, his 
continued lowness. Had your brother, said I, been born in a sta- 
ble, or been a runner at a spunging-house, one should have thought 
him a genius, and wished he had had the advantage of a liberal 
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education, and of being admitted into good company !’’—After 
this, we are not surprised at its being alleged, that Fielding was 
destitute of invention and talents; that the run of his best works 
was nearly over; and that he would soon be forgotten as an author! 
Fielding does not appear to have retorted any of this ill-will; so 
that, if he gave the first offence, and that an unprovoked one, he 
was also the first to retreat from the contest, and to allow to Rich- 
ardson those claims which his genius really demanded from the 
liberality of his contemporaries. In the fifth number of the Ja- 
cobite Journal, Fielding highly commends Clarissa, which is by 
far the best and most powerful of Richardson’s novels, and, with 
those scenes in Sir Charles Grandison which refer to the history 
of Clementina, contains thé passages of deep pathos on which his 
claim to immortality must finally rest. Perhaps this is one of the 
eases in which one would rather have sympathized with the 
thoughtless offender, than with the illiberal and ungenerous mind 
which so long retained its resentment. 

After the publication of Joseph @&ndrews, Fielding had again re- 
course to the stage, and brought out the The Wedding-Day, which, 
though on the whole unsuccessful, produced him some small profit. 
This was the last of his theatrical efforts which appeared during 
his life. The manuscript comedy of The Fathers was lost by Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, and, when recovered, was acted after 
the author’s death for the benefit of his family. An anecdote re- 
specting the carelessness with which Fielding regarded his theatri- 
cal fame, is thus given by former biographers :— 

“On one of the days of its rehearsal, (7. e. the rehearsal of the 
Wedding-Day,) Garrick, who performed a principal part, and who 
was even then a favourite with the public, told Fielding, he was 
apprehensive that the audience would make free with him in a 
particular passage, and remarked, that as a repulse might discon- 
cert him during the remainder of the night, the passage should be 
omitted.—* No, d—n ’em,’ replied he, ‘if the scene is not a good 
one, let them find ¢hat out.’ Accordingly, the play was brought 
out without alteration, and, as had been foreseen, marks of disap- 
probation appeared. Garrick, alarmed at the hisses he had met 
with, retired into the green-room, where the author was solacing 
himself with a bottle of champaign. He had by this time drank 
pretty freely; and, glancing his eye at the actor, while clouds of 
tobacco issued from his mouth, cried out,—* What’s the matter, 
Garrick? what are they hissing now?’—‘ Why, the scene that I 
begged you to retrench,’ replied the actor; ‘I knew it would not 
do; and they have so frightened me, that I shall not be able to 
collect myself again the whole night.’—‘ Oh! d—n ’em,’ rejoined 
he, with great coolness, ‘ they Aave found it out, have they?’ ” 

Besides various fugitive pieces, Fielding published in, or about, 
1743, a volume of Miscellanies, including Zhe Journey from this 
World to the Next, a tract containing a good deal of Fielding’s 
peculiar humour, but of which it is difficult to conceive the plav 
Vou. V. No. 26.—Museum 
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or purport. The History of Jonathan Wild the Great next fol- 
lowed. It is not easy to see what Fielding proposed to himself 
by a picture of complete vice, unrelieved by any thing of human 
feeling, and never by any accident even deviating into virtue; and 
the ascribing a train of fictitious adventures to a real character, has 
in it something clumsy and inartifieial on the one hand, and, on 
the other, subjects the author to a suspicion that he only used the 
title of Jonathan Wild in order to connect his book with the popu- 
lar renown of that infamous depredator. , But there are few pas- 
sages in Fielding’s more celebrated works, more marked with his 
peculiar genius, than the scene betwixt his hero and the Ordinary, 
when in Newgate. 

Besides these more permanent proofs of his industrious applica- 
tion to literature, the pen of Fielding was busily employed in the 
political and literary controversies of the times. He conducted 
one paper called The Jacobite Journal, the object of which was 
to eradicate those feelings and sentiments which had been already 
so effectually crushed upon the Field of Culloden. The True Pa- 
triot, and The Champion, were works of the same kind, which 
he entirely composed, or in which, at least, he had a principal 
share. In these various papers he steadily advocated what was 
then called the Whig cause, being attached to the principles of the 
Revolution, and the royal family of Brunswick, or, in other words, 
a person well affected to church and state. His zeal was long un- 
noticed, while far inferior writers were enriched out of the secret- 
service-money with unexampled prodigality. At length, in 1749, 
he received a small pension, together with the then disreputable 
office of a Justice of Peace for Westminster and Middlesex, of 
which he was at liberty to make the best he could by the worst 
means he chose. This office, such as it was, he owed to the in- 
terference of Mr., afterwards Lord Lyttleton. 

At this period, the Magistrates of Westminster, thence termed 
Trading Justices, were repaid by fees for their services to the pub- 
lie; a mean and wretched system, which made it the interest of 
these functionaries to inflame every petty dispute which was 
brought before them, to trade, as it were, in guilt and in misery, 
and to wring their precarious subsistence out of thieves and pick- 
pockets. The habits of Fielding, never choice or select in his so- 
ciety, were not improved by that to which his place exposed him. 
Horace Walpole gives us, in his usual unfeeling, but lively man- 
ner, the following description of a visit made to Fielding in his 
capacity of a Justice, by which we see his mind had stooped itselt 
completely to his situation. 

“Rigby gave me as strong a picture of nature. He and Peter 
Bathurst, t’other night, carried a servant of the latter’s, who had 
attempted to shoot him, before Fielding, who, to all his other vo- 
cations, has, by the grace of Mr. Lyttleton, added that of Middle- 
sex Justice. He sent them word he was at supper,—they must 
come next morning. They did not understand that freedom, and 
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ran up, where they found him banquetting with a blind man, a 


wh—, and three Irishmen, on some cold mutton, and a bone of 


ham, both in one dish, and the dirtiest cloth. He never stirred, 
or asked them to sit. Rigby, who had seen him come so often to 
beg a guinea of Sir C. Williams, and Bathurst, at whose father’s 
he had lived for victuals, understood that dignity as little, and 
pulled themselves chairs, on which he civilized.’’* 

This is a humiliating anecdote, even after we have made allow- 
ance for the aristocratic exaggeration of Walpole, who, in acknow- 
ledging Fielding’s talents elsewhere, has not failed to stigmatize 
the lowness of his society and habits.t Yet it is consoling to ob- 
serve, that Fielding’s principles remained unshaken, though the 
circumstances attending his official situation tended to increase the 
careless disrespectability of his private habits. His own account 
of his conduct respecting the dues of the office on which he de- 
pended for subsistence, has never been denied or doubted. “tI 
will confess,’’ says he, “ that my private affairs, at the beginning 
of the winter, had but a gloomy aspect; for I had not plundered 
the public, or the poor, of those sums which men, who are always 
ready to plunder both as much as they can, have been pleased to 


suspect me of taking; on the contrary, by composing, instead of 


inflaming, the quarrels of porters and beggars, (which, I blush 
when I say, hath not been universally practised,) and by refusing 
to take a shilling from a man who most undoubtedly would not 
have had another left, I had reduced an income of about £500 
a-year, of the dirtiest money upon earth, to little more than £300; 
a considerable portion of which remained with my clerk.” 
Besides the disinterestedness, of which he set an example unu- 
sual in these days, Fielding endeavoured, by various suggestions, 
to abridge the catalogue of crimes and depravity which his office 
placed so closely under his eye. His /nguiry into the Increase 
of Thieves and Robbers, contains several hints which have been 
adopted by succeeding statesmen, and some which are still worthy 
of more attention than they have yet received. As a magistrate, 
indeed, he was desirous of retrieving the dignity and independence 
of his own office; and his zeal on that subject has led him a little 
farther than he will be followed by the friends of rational freedom. 
But we cannot omit mentioning, that he was the first to touch on 
the frequency of pardons rendered necessary by the multiplication 
of capital punishments, and that he placed his finger on that swel- 
ling imposthume of the state, the poors’-rates, which has wrought 


* Letters from the Hon, Horace Walpole to George Montague, Esq.—JZond. 
1818, p. 58, 

t In his poetical account of Twickenham, Fielding’s residence in the neigh- 
bourhood is not forgotten,— 


Where Fielding met his bunter muse, 
And as they quaff’d the fiery juice, 
Droll nature stamp’d each lucky hit, 
With unimaginable wit. 
The Parish Rezister of Twxickenhan 
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so much evil, and is likely to work so much more. He pub- 
lished also a Charge to the Grand Jury of Middlesex, some 
Tracts concerning Law Trials of importance, and left behind 
him a manuscript on Crown Law. On the subject of the poor, he 
afterwards published a scheme for restricting them to their parishes, 
and providing for them in work-houses, which, like many others 
which have since appeared, only showed that he was fully sensible 
of the evil, without being able to suggest an effectual or practical 
remedy. A subsequent writer on the same thorny subject, Sir 
Frederick Morton Eden, observes, that Fielding’s treatise exhi- 
bits both the knowledge of the magistrate, and the energy and ex- 
pression of the novel writer. It was, however, before publishing 
his scheme for the provision of the poor, that he made himself im- 
mortal by the production of Tom Jones. 

The History of a Foundling was composed under all the dis- 
advantages incident to an author alternately pressed by the disa- 
greeable task of his magisterial duties, and by the necessity of hur- 
rying out some ephemeral essay or pamphlet to meet the demands 
of the passing day. It is inscribed to the honourable Mr. Lyttle- 
ton, afterwards Lord Lyttleton, with a dedication, in which he in- 
timates, that without his assistance, and that of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, the work had never been completed, as the author had been 
indebted to them for the means of subsistence while engaged in 
composing it. Ralph Allen, the friend of Pope, is also alluded to 
as one of his benefactors, but unnamed, by his own desire; thus 
confirming the truth of Pope’s beautiful couplet: 


Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame. 


It is said that this munificent and modest patron made Fielding a 
present of £200 at one time, and that even before he was person- 
ally acquainted with him. 

Under such precarious circumstances the first English novel was 
given to the public, which had not yet seen any works of fiction 
founded upon the plan of painting from nature. Even Richard- 
son’s novels are but a step from the old romance, approaching, in- 
deed, more nearly to the ordinary course of events, but still deal- 
ing in improbable incidents, and in characters swelled out beyond 
the ordinary limits of humanity. The History of a Foundling 
is truth and human nature itself, and there lies the inestimable ad- 
vantage which it possesses over all previous fictions of this particu- 
lar kind. It was received with unanimous acclamation by the pub- 
lic, and proved so productive to Millar the publisher, that he hand- 
somely added £100 to £600 for which he had purchased the work 
from the author. 

The general merits of this popular and delightful work have 
been so often dwelt upon, and imperfections so frequently cen- 
sured, that we can do little more than hastily run over ground, 
which has been so repeatedly occupied. The felicitous contri- 
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vance, and happy extrication of the story, where every incident 
tells upon, and advances the catastrophe, while, at the same time, 
it illustrates the characters of those interested in its approach, can- 
not too often be mentioned with the highest approbation. The at- 
tention of the reader is never diverted or puzzled by unnecessary 
digressions, or recalled to the main story by abrupt and startling 
recurrences; he glides down the narrative like a boat on the sur- 
face of some broad navigable stream, which only winds enough to 
gratify the voyager with the varied beauty of its banks. One ex- 
ception to this praise, otherwise so well merited, occurs in the story 
of the Old Man of the Hill; an episode, which, in compliance with 
a custom introduced by Cervantes, and followed by Le Sage, Field- 
ing has thrust into the midst of his narrative, as he had formerly 
introduced the History of Leonora, equally unnecessarily and in- 
artificially, into that of Joseph @ndrews. It has also been won- 
dered, why Fielding should have chosen to leave the stain of ille- 
gitimacy on the birth of his hero; and it has been surmised, that 
he did so, in allusion to his own first wife, who was also a natural 
ehild. A better reason may be discovered in the story itself; for 
had Miss Bridget been privately married to the father of Tom 
Jones, there could have been no adequate motive assigned for 
keeping his birth secret from a man so reasonable and compassion- 
ate as Allworthy. 

But even the high praise due to the construction and arrange- 
ment of the story, is inferior to that claimed by the truth, force, 
and spirit of the characters, from Tom Jones himself, down to 
Black George the game-keeper, and his family. Amongst these, 
Squire Western stands alone; imitated from no prototype, and in 
himself an inimitable picture of ignorance, prejudice, irascibility, 
and rusticity, united with natural shrewdness, constitutional good 
humour, and an instinctive affection for his daughter,—all which 
qualities, good and bad, are grounded upon that basis of thorough 
selfishness, natural to one bred up, from infancy, where no one 
dared to contradict his arguments, or to control his conduct. In 
one incident alone, we think Fielding has departed from this admi- 
rable sketch. As an English squire, Western ought not to have 
taken a-beating so unresistingly from the friend of Lord Fellamar. 
We half suspect that the passage is an interpolation. It is incon- 
sistent with the Squire’s readiness to engage in rustic affrays. We 
grant a pistol or sword might have appalled him; but Squire Wes- 
tern should have yielded to no one in the use of the English horse- 
whip; and as, with all his brutalities, we have a sneaking interest 
in the honest jolly country-gentleman, we would willingly hope 
there is some mistake in this matter. 

The character of Jones, otherwise a model of generosity, open- 
ness, manly spirit, mingled with thoughtless dissipation, is, in like 
manner, unnecessarily degraded by the nature of his intercourse 
with Lady Bellaston; and this is one of the circumstances which 
incline us to believe, that Fielding’s ideas of what was gentleman- 
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like and honourable had sustained some depreciation, in conse- 
quence of the unhappy cireumstances of his life, and of the society 
to which they condemned him. 

A more sweeping and general objection was made against the 
History of a Foundling by the admirers of Richardson, and has 
been often repeated since. It is alleged, that the ultimate moral 
of Tom Jones, which conducts to happiness, and holds up to our 
sympathy and esteem, a youth who gives way to licentious habits, 
is detrimental to society, and tends to encourage the youthful 
reader in the practice of those follies, to which his natural passions, 
and the usual course of the world, but too much direct him. 
French delicacy, which, on so many oecasions, has strained at a 
gnat, and swallowed a camel, saw this fatal tendency in the work, 
and by an arret discharged the circulation of a bungled abridg- 
ment by De la Place, entitled a translation. ‘To this charge Field- 
ing himself might probably have replied, that the vices into which 
Jones suffers himself to fall, are made the direct cause of placing 
him in the distressful situation, which he occupies during the 
greater part of the narrative; while his generosity, his charity, 
and his amiable qualities, become the means of saving him from 
the consequences of his folly. But we suspect with Dr. Johnson, 
that there is something of cant both in the objection, and in the 
answer to it. ‘ Men,” says that moralist, “ will not become high- 
waymen, because Macheath is acquitted on the stage;’’ and we 
add, they will not become swindlers and thieves, because they 
sympathize with the fortunes of the witty picaroon Gil Blas, or 
licentious debauchees, because they read Tom Jones. The pro- 
fessed moral of a piece is usually what the reader is least interest- 
ed in; it is like the mendicant, who cripples after some splendid 
and gay procession, and in vain solicits the attention of those who 
have been gazing upon it. Excluding from consideration those 
infamous works, which address themselves directly to awakening 
the grosser passions of our nature, we are inclined to think, the 
worst evil to be apprehended from the perusal of novels is, that 
the habit is apt to generate an indisposition to real history, and 
useful literature; and that the best which can be hoped is, that 
they may sometimes instruct the youthful mind by real pictures of 
life, and sometimes awaken their better feelings and sympathies 
by strains of generous sentiment, and tales of fictitious wo. Be- 
yond this point they are a mere elegance, a luxury contrived for 
the amusement of polished life, and the gratification of that half 
love of literature, which pervades all ranks in an advanced 
stage of society, and are read much more for amusement, than 
with the least hope of deriving instruction from them. The vices 
and follies of Tom Jones, are those which the world soon teach- 
es to all who enter on the career of life, and to which society 
is unhappily but too indulgent; nor do we believe, that, in any 
one instance, the perusal of Fielding’s Novel has added one liber- 
tine to the large list, who would not have been such, had it never 
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crossed the press. And it is with concern we add our sincere be- 
lief, that the fine picture of frankness and generosity, exhibited 
in that fictitious character, has had as few imitators as the career of 
his follies. Let it not be supposed that we are indifferent to mo- 
rality, because we treat with scorn that affectation, which, while, in 
common life, it connives at the open practice of libertinism, pretends 
to detest the memory of an author, who painted life as it was, with 
all its shades, and more than all the lights which it occasionally ex- 
hibits, to relieve them. For particular passages of the work, the au- 
thor can only be defended under the custom of his age, which per- 
mitted, in certain cases, much stronger language than ours. He has 
himself said, that there is nothing which can offend the chastest 
eye in the perusal; and he spoke probably according to the ideas 
of his time. But in modern estimation, there are several passages 
at which delicacy may justly take offence; and we can only say, 
that they may be termed rather jocularly coarse than seductive; 
and that they are atoned for by the admirable mixture of wit and 
argument, by which, in others, the cause of true religion and virtue 
is supported and advanced. 

Fielding considered his works as an experiment in British litera- 
ture; and, therefore, he chose to prefix a preliminary Chapter to 
each Book, explanatory of his own views, and of the rules attached 
to this mode of composition. Those critical introductions, which 
rather interrupt the course of the story, and the flow of the inter- 
est at the first perusal, are found, on the second or third, the most 
entertaining chapters of the whole work. 

The publication of Tom Jones carried Fielding’s fame to its 
height; but seems to have been attended with no consequences to 
his fortune, beyond the temporary relief which the copy-money 
afiorded him. It was after this period, that he published his 
Proposal for making an effectual Provision for the Poor, for- 
merly noticed, and a pamphlet relating to the mysterious case of 
the celebrated Elizabeth Canning, ip which he adopted the cause 
of common sense against popular prejudice, and failed in conse- 
quence in the object of his publication. 

Imelia was the author’s last work of importance. It may be 
termed a continuation of Tom Jones; but we have not the same 
sympathy for the ungrateful and dissolute conduct of Booth, which 
we yield to the youthful follies of Jones. The character of Ame- 
lia is said to have been drawn for Fielding’s second wife. If he 
put her patience, as has been alleged, to tests of the same kind, he 
has, in some degree, repaid her, by the picture he has drawn of 
her feminine delicacy and pure tenderness. Fielding’s Novels 
show few instances of pathos; it was, perhaps, inconsistent with 
the life which he was compelled to lead; for those who see most 
of human misery, become necessarily, in some degree, hardened 
to its effects. But few scenes of fictitious distress are more affect- 
ing, than that in which Amelia is described, as having made her 
little preparations for the evening, and sitting in anxious expecta 
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tion of the return of her unworthy husband, whose folly is, in the 
mean time, preparing for her new scenes of misery. But our sym- 
pathy for the wife is disturbed by our dislike of her unthankful 
husband; and the tale is, on the whole, unpleasing, even though 
relieved by the humours of the doughty Colonel Bath, and the 
learned Dr. Harrison, characters drawn with such force and preci- 
sion, as Fielding alone knew how to employ. 

Millar published media in 1751. He had paid a thousand 
pounds for the copy-right; and when he began to suspect that the 
work would be judged inferior to its predecessor, he employed the 
following stratagem to push it upon the trade. At a sale made to 
the booksellers, previous to the publication, Millar offered his 
friends his other publications on the usual terms of discount; but 
when he came to .4melia, he laid it aside, as a work in such de- 
mand, that he could not afford to deliver it to the trade in the 
usual manner. The ruse succeeded—the impression was anxiously 
bought up, and the bookseller relieved from every apprehension of 
a slow sale. 

Notwithstanding former failures, Fielding, in 1752, commenced 
a new attempt at a literary newspaper and review, which he enti- 
tled the Covent-Garden Journal, to be published twice a-week, 
and conducted by Sir Alexander Draweansir. It was the author’s 
iailing, that he could not continue any plan of this nature, (for 
which otherwise his ready pen, sharp wit, and classical knowledge, 
so highly fitted him,) without involving himself in some of the 
party squabbles or petty literary broils, of the day. On the pre- 
sent occasion, he was not long ere he involved himself in a quarrel 
with Dr. Hill, and other periodical writers. Among the latter we 
are sorry to particularize Smollet, although possessed of the most 
kindred genius to Fielding’s which has yet appeared in British 
literature. The warfare was of brief duration, and neither party 
would obtain honour by an inquiry into the cause or conduet of its 
hostilities. 

Meanwhile Fielding’s life was fast decaying; a complication of 
diseases had terminated in a dropsical habit, which totally under- 
mined his strong constitution. The Duke of Newcastle, then 
prime minister, was desirous of receiving assistance from him in 
the formation of a plan, for the remedy and prevention of secret 
robberies, and improving the police of the metropolis. For the 
small consideration of £600, paid by government, Fielding en- 
gaged to extirpate several gangs of daring ruffians, which at this 
time infested London, and its vicinity; and though his health was 
reduced to the last extremity, he continued himself to superintend 
the conduct of his agents, to take evidence, and make commitments, 
until this great object was attaineds 

These last exertions seem to have been fatal to his exhausted 
frame, which suffered at once under dropsy, and jaundice, and 
asthma. The Bath waters were tried in vain, and various modes 
of cure or alleviation were resorted to, of which tapping only ap- 
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pears to have succeeded to a certain extent. The medical attend- 
ants gave their last sad advice in recommending a milder climate. 
Of his departure for Lisbon, in conformity with their advice, he 
has himself left the following melancholy record, painting the man 
and his situation a thousand times better than any other pen could 
achieve. 

On this day, Wednesday, June 26, 1754,’’* he says, “the 
most melancholy sun I had ever beheld arose, and found me awake 
at my house at Fordhook. By the light of this sun, I was, in my 
own opinion, last to behold and take leave of some of those crea- 
tures on whom I doated with a mother-like fondness, guided by 
nature and passion, and uncured and unhardened by all the doc- 
trine of that philosophical school, where I had learned to bear 
pains, and to despise death. In this situation, as I could not con- 
quer Nature, I submitted entirely to her, and she made as great a 
fool of me, as she had ever done of any woman whatsoever; under 
pretence of giving me leave to enjoy, she drew me in to suffer, 
the company of my little ones, during eight hours; and I doubt 
not whether, in that time, I did not undergo more than in all my 
distemper. At twelve precisely my coach was at the door, which 
was no sooner told me, than I kissed my children round, and went 
into it with some little resolution. My wife, who behaved more 
like a heroine and philosopher, though at the same time the ten- 
derest mother in the world, and my eldest daughter, followed me. 
Some friends went with us, and others here took their leave; and 
I heard my behaviour applauded, with many murmurs and praises, 
to which I well knew I had no title.” 

This affecting passage makes a part of his Journey to Lisbon, a 
work which he commenced during the voyage, with a hand trem- 
bling in almost its latest hour. It remains a singular example of 
Fielding’s natural strength of mind, that while struggling hard at 
once with the depression, and with the irritability of disease, he 
could still exhibit a few flashes of that bright wit, which could 
once set the * world” ina roar. His perception of character, and 
power of describing it, had not forsaken him in those sad moments; 
for the master of the ship in which he sailed, the scolding landlady 
of the Islé of Wight, the military coxcomb, who visits their ves- 
sel, are all portraits, marked with the master-hand which traced 
Parson Adams and Squire Western. 

The Journey to Lisbon was abridged by fate. Fielding reached 
that city, indeed, alive, and remained there two months; but he 
was unable to continue his proposed literary labours. The hand 
of death was upon him, and seized upon his prey in the beginning 
of October, 1754. He died in the forty-eighth year of his life, 
leaving behind him a widow, and four children, one of whom died 
soon afterwards. His brother, Sir John Fielding, well known as 
a magistrate, aided by the bounty of Mr. Allen, made suitable pro- 
vision for the survivors; but of their fate we are ignorant. 

* Voyage to Lisbon, p. 1. 

Vor. V. No. 26.—Museum. 
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Thus lived, and thus died, at a period of life when the world 
might have expected continued delight from his matured powers, 
the celebrated Henry Fielding, father of the English Novel; and in 
his powers of strong and national humour, and forcible yet natural 
exhibition of character, unapproached as yet, even by his success- 


ful followers. 
Abbotsford, October 25, 1820. 








AN EPISTLE TO THE 


Waite at the helm of state you ride, 

Our nation’s envy and its pride; 

While foreign courts with wonder gaze, 

And curse those councils which they 
praise ; 

Would you not wonder, sir, to view 

Your bard a greater man than you? 

Which that be is, you cannot doubt, 

When you have read the sequel out. 


You know, great sir, that ancient fel- 
lows, 

Philosophers, and such folks, tell us, 
No great analogy between 
Greatness and happiness is seen. 
If then, as it might follow straight, 
Wretched to be, is to be great; 
Forbid it, Gods, that you should try 
What "tis to be so greatas I! 


The family, that dines the latest, 
Is in our street esteem’d the greatest; 
But latest hours must surely fall 
"Fore him, who never dines at all. 


Your taste in architect, you know, 
Hath been admired by friend and foe; 
But can your earthly domes compare 
With all my castles—in the air? 


We’re ofien taught, it doth behove us 
To think those greater, who’re above us; 
Another instance of my glory, 

Who live above you, twice two story; 
And from my garret can look down 
On the whole street of Arlington.* 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 
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FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC, 











SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


Greatness by poets still is painted 
With many followers acquainted : 
This too doth in my favour speak; 
Your levee is but twice a week; 
From mine I can exclude but one day, 
My door is quiet on a Sunday. 


Nor, in the manner of attendance, 

Doth your great bard claim less ascend- 
ance. 

Familiar you to admiration 

May be approach’d by all the nation; 


While I, like the Mogul in Jndo, 

Am never seen but at my window, 

If with my greatness you’re offended, 
The fault is easily amended; 

For I'll come down, with wondrous ease, 
Into whatever place you please. 


I’m not ambitious; little matters 

Will serve us great, but humble crea- 
tures. 

Suppose a Secretary 0’ this isle, 
Just to be doing with a while; 
Admiral, gen’ral, judge, or bishop 
Or I can foreign treaties dish up. 
If the good genius of the nation 
Should call me to negotiation, 
Tuscan and French are in my head, 
Latin 1 write, and Greek—I read. 


If you should ask, what pleases best? 
To get the most, and do the least. 
What fittest for?—You know, I’m sure, 
I'm fittest for 


&@ sine-cure. 
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Tue history of literature in general is much more intimately 
connected with national history than is most commonly supposed. 


* Where Sir Robert lived. 


In the civil history of a nation, we are presented merely with a 
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chronicle of events; and the leading differences which exist be- 
tween the histories of different nations, consist less in the facts re- 
corded, than in the order of their succession. The annals of every 
country furnish us with wars, invasions, expeditions, and revolu- 
tions; and the causes of these public events are almost in all in- 
stances the same, ambition and tyranny. But the literary histories 
of different nations differ essentially; and the reason of this is best 
explained by the consideration that man, in his public relations, 
exhibits usually more of the characteristics of his species, and 
fewer of his individual peculiarities, than when seen in his domes- 
tic relations. In proportion as he converses with those who share 
his feelings, interests, and confidence, his character will be open 
and unreserved, and the colourings of his mind discoverable. The 
idiosynerasy of the national mind will therefore be always more con- 
spicuous in its literary than its political transactions; and there will 
be scarcely more difference between the correspondences of friends 
and diplomatists, than will exist between the literary and civil his- 
tories of nations, as regards information, with respect to the philo- 
sophy of the national mind. 

As the literature, therefore, of a people is not only interesting 
for itself, but, as the picture of the public mind, so is its history 
interesting, as the history of that mind of which it is the picture. 
We learn far more of the real state of society, and of national, and 
even of individual feeling, from Aristophanes, than from Thucy- 
dides; from Horace, than from Tacitus; from Chaucer, than from 
Hollinshed or Hall. The progress of the national literature is the 
progress of the national mind; and in the literature, or literary his- 
tory of a country, the philosophic student of general history will 
not unfrequently be enabled to detect the secret springs of public 
conduct, which he might have vainly endeavoured to investigate 
in the writings of the historian or biographer. 

Taken in this light, as a guide to the mental influences which 
operate upon the conduct and fortunes of nations and public indi- 
viduals, there is no literary history, which, at first sight, opens so 
attractive a field to the inquirer into human intellect as that of the 
Romans. The singular destinies of this astonishing people, and of 
the heroic minds who originated and conducted them (which in 
deed seem less to be the sober records of history, than the su- 
blimest creations of romance), might be supposed to give the litera- 
ture of Rome and every thing connected with it an interest the 
most exalted and intense. It is, however, a remarkable fact, that 
the literary history of Rome is, of all others, the most deficient in 
those qualifications which would render its study interesting to the 
philosopher of mind; and, with the exception of Juvenal and Ho- 
race, Rome has scarcely a writer from whom any thing can be col- 
lected concerning the private life and feeling of the citizens. This 
seems to be the reason that “ while its warlike exploits and the 
principles of its political institutions have been repeatedly and Is- 
boriously investigated, less attention has been paid to the history 
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of its literature, than to that of any other country, possessed of 
equal pretensions to learning and refinement; and, in the English 
language, at least, no connected view of its rise, its progress, and 
decline, has been, as yet, presented to us.”” Pref. p. vi. 

There are two causes which have unfortunately concurred to 
render the Roman literature almost valueless, as a picture of the 
national mind, and consequently to destroy that natural connexion 
which would otherwise subsist between the literary and civil his- 
tory of Rome. ‘The first of these is, that, for the first five centu- 
ries of their national existence, during which some of their noblest 
achievements occur, the Romans had no literature; and the second, 
that, when the conquest of the Greek colonies, and subsequently 
of the mother country, exhibited to the astonished conqueror the 
wonders which had been wrought in literature and civilization by 
that parent and nurse of all liberal attainments, the Roman mind 
was impressed rather with the spirit of admiration and awe, than 
with that of emulation; and from this impression it never entirely 
recovered. Hence the literature of Rome is a picture, not of the 
Roman character, but of the Greek; and, even in this point of 
view, it has little interest, as it is not drawn from the life, but is a 
copy of a copy. 

“ At Rome, the pursuit of literature was neither a native nor a predominant taste 
among the people, The Roman territory was always a foreign soil for letters, 
which were not the produce of national genius, but were naturalized by the assidu- 
ous culture of a few individuals reared in the schools of Greece. Indeed, the early 
Roman authors, particularly the dramatic, who, of all others, best illustrate the 
prevalent ideas and sentiments of a nation, were mere translators from the Greek. 
Hence those delineations, which, at first view, might appear to be characteristic 
national sketches, are, in fact, the draught of foreign manners, and the mirror of 
customs which no Roman adopted, or of sentiments in which, perhaps, no Roman 
participated. Since, then, the literature of Rome exercised but a limited influence 
on the conduct of its citizens, and as it reciprocally reflects but a partial light on 
their manners and institutions, its history must, in a great measure, consist of bio- 
graphical sketches of authors, of critical accounts of their works, and an examina- 
tion of the influence which these works have exercised on modern literature.” 
Pref. p. xvi. 

These facts appear to be the reasons why the literature of Rome 
has not met with any regular historian before Mr. Dunlop; and 
certainly it is not a theme which holds out much promise of 
interest, either to the historian or to his reader. Mr. Dunlop, 
however, has contrived to produce a work of considerable interest 
on the subject; and, in his examination of the influence of Roman 
literature on that of modern times (which we cannot consider with 
him to be a part of his subject), he has been eminently successful; and 
indeed we regard this as at once the most novel and interesting part 
of his work. The lives of the Roman poets, or such particulars con- 
cerning them as have been preserved, are generally well known; 
and, when known, are generally of little interest; but a judgment 
on the exact original merit of writers who confessedly borrowed 
assistance from their Latin masters, detailed in a connected and 
historical form, was wanting in the history of those operations 
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which mind performs upon mind. In this view, the portion de- 
voted to the consideration of Plautus, is perhaps the most engaging 
in Mr. Dunlop’s work. To quote a part of this would be only 
to injure it; and as the whole would far exceed our limits, we must 
content ourselves with recommending its perusal to the classical 
student, as an exercise from which he will derive much amusement 
and some profit. In the period which preceded the Augustan age, 
there is so little interest in the literary history of Rome itself, and 
the works then published have exercised comparatively so slight 
an influence on modern writing, that we cannot but regret that Mr. 
Dunlop did not give us the literary history of the Augustan age, 
which he now only promises. For this he would have been emi- 
nently qualified; and his discussions on the effect which the 
writings of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and the contemporary elegiac 
poets have produced on the poetry of modern times, would have 
been read with the greatest interest and delight. 

In adverting to the Augustan period, we may also be permitted 
to remark, that, as its literature is more intrinsically excellent, its 
literary history is more illustrative of national character than that 
of any other epoch of the Roman annals. In this respect, the 
writings of Horace are most valuable. His sketches of individual 
eharacter are, perhaps, unequalled by any writer in any age; many 
are drawn from the life, and in the rest the great artist had before 
his eye the abstraction of the national sentiment and manners. 
His lounge in the Via Sacra is bright with all the freshness of life; 
and its reader seems to breathe the air, and mingle wit! the bustle 
of ancient Rome. Not less striking are his incidental pictures of 
the same scene; business calls him to distant parts of the city; his 
positive misery and various escapes from bodily danger, are de- 
tailed with a precision which would do credit to a walker in our 
eapital, and which give us as perfect a general idea of Rome in its 
external life, as can possibly be conceived. In the entertainment 
of Nuasidienus, we are admitted within doors, and see the Roman 
character in its convivial moments; of this a still more striking in- 
stance is exhibited in the xxviith ode of the first book; which, 
from beginning to end, is life itself. Independently of his poetic 
fire, Horace possessed the great art which he himself so highly ex- 
tols ina poet; he knew how to give al! his characters their appro- 
priate manners. Ovid also, and even Virgil, throw considerable 
light on the national character of the Romans. 

In that period, however, of Roman literature, of which Mr. Dun- 
lop is the historian, such illustrations sparingly occur. The only 
authors from whom we could hope for any thing like an account 
of the domestic life of the Romans are Lucilius and Afranius; and 
the writings of these poets have perished. Nevius and Ennius, 
although they wrote on Roman affairs, probably gave no further 
insight into the peculiarities of the national mind than we can col- 
lect from Livy. Plautus and Terence are mere copyists from Aris- 
tophanes and Menander; and Lucretius is occupied in expound- 
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ing Greek systems of philosophy. We cannot, therefore, expect 
to find in Mr. Dunlop’s present history the philosophic features 
which he may hope to contemplate in his projected draught of the 
Augustan literature; yet he has shown himself not inattentive to 
such cireumstances as occasionally occur in illustration of the state 
of early Roman society. 

In the following remarks on the causes which influenced the 
early Roman comedy, Mr. Dunlop has, we think, stated with 
much acuteness and plausibility the real circumstances which proved 
fatal to the originality of a department of their literature, from 
which better things might have been expected. 


“Nevius, while inventing plots of his own, had tried to introduce on the Roman 
stage the style of old Greek comedy: but his dramas did not succeed, and the fate 
of their author deterred others from following his dangerous career. The govern- 
ment of Athens, which occupies a chief part in the old comedy, was the most popu- 
lar of all administrations; and hence, not only oratory, but comedy claimed the 
right of ridiculing and exposing it. The first state in Greece became the subject 
of merriment. In one play the whole body of the people was represented under 
the allegorical personage of an old doating driveller; and the pleasantry was not 
only tolerated, but enjoyed by the members of the state itself (themselves), Cleon 
and Lemachus could not have repressed the satire of Aristophanes, as the Metelli 
checked the invectives of Nxvius. Under pretence of public zeal, the Greek 
comic writers spared no part of the public conduct, councils, revenues, popular 
assemblies, judicial proceedings, or warlike enterprises. Such exposure was a re- 
straint on the ambition of individuals,—a matter of importance to people jealous 
of their liberties. All this, however, was quite foreign to the more serious taste, 
and more aristocratic government of the Romans, to their estimation of heroes and 
statesmen, and to their respect for their legitimate chiefs, and for the dignity even 
of a Roman citizen. The profound reverence and proud affection which they en- 
tertained for all that exalted the honour of their country, and extreme sensibility 
to its slightest disgrace, must have interdicted an exhibition in which its glory was 
humbled or its misfortunes held up to mockery. They would not have laughed 
so heartily at the disasters of a Carthaginian, as the Athenians did at those of a Pe- 
loponnesian or Sicilian war. The disposition which led them to return thanks to 
Varro after the battle of Canna, that he had not despaired of the republic, was 
very different from the temper which excited such contumelious laughter at Ni- 
cias, and the promoters of the Spartan war. When the Roman people was se- 
riously offended, the Tarpeian rock, and not the stage, was the spot selected for 
their vengeance.” Vol. I. p. 159. 


Not less judicious are the following observations on the circum- 
stances which operated prejudicially to the Roman tragedy. 


“Horace, as is well known, bestowed much commendation on those dramatists 
who had chosen events of domestic history as subjects for their tragedies: 


* Nec minus [minimum] meruere decus vestigia grxca 
Ausi deserere, et celebrare domestica facta.’ 


Dramas taken from our own annals excite a public interest, and afford the best 
as well as easiest opportunity of attracting the mind by frequent reference to our 
manners, prejudices or customs, It may, at first sight, seem strange that the Ro- 
mans, who were a national people, and whose epics were generally founded on 
events in their own history, should, when they did make such frequent attempts at 
the composition of t y, have so seldom selected their arguments from the an- 
cient annals or traditions of their country. These traditions were, perhaps, not 
very fertile in pathetic or mournful incident, but they afforded subjects, rich be- 
yond all others in tragic energy and elevation; and, even in the range of female cha- 
racter, in which the ancient drama was most defective, Lucretia and Virginia were 
victims as interesting as Iphigenia or Alcestis. The tragic writers of modern times 
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have borrowed from these very sources many subjects of a highly poetical nature, 
and admirably calculated for scenic representation. The furious combat of the 
Horatii and Curiatii, the stern patriotic firmness of Brutus, the internal conflicts of 
Coriolanus, the tragic fate of Virginia, and the magnanimous self«jevotion of Ke- 
gulus have been dramatized with success in the different languages of modern Eu- 
rope. Butthose names which to us sound so lofty, may, to the natives, have been 
too familiar for the dignity essential to tragedy. In Rome, the Roman subjects 
were of too recent a date to have acquired that venerable cast which the tragic 
muse demands, and time alone can bestow. They were not at a sufficient distance 
to have lost all those mean and disparaging circumstances which unavoidably ad- 
here to recent events, and in some measure sink the noblest modern transactions 
to the level of ordinary life. This seems to have been strongly felt by Sophocles 
and Euripides, who preferred the incidents connected with the sieges of Troy and 
of Thebes, rendered gigantic only by the mists of antiquity, to the real and almost 
living glories of Marathon or Thermopyle. But the Romans had no families cor- 
responding to the race of Atreus or (2dipus:—they had no princess endowed with 
the beauty of Helen—no monarch invested with the dignity of Agamemnon; they 
had, in short, no epic cycle on which to form tragedies, like the Greeks, whose 
minds had been conciliated by Homer in favour of Ajax and Ulysses.” Vol. 1. 359. 


We should exceed the limits of our article were we to extract 
further remarks on this subject, which Mr. Dunlop has investigated 
in a philosophical spirit, and at some length. Beside the causes 
above alleged, our author notices the observation of Horace, that 
the Romans possessed considerable tragic spirit, and cultivated tra- 
gedy with boldness and even success; but from indolence in cor- 
recting their productions, the result, perhaps, of that very impe- 
tuosity which would not permit itself to be curbed in its mid ca- 
reer, they were unable to reach that elaborate perfection which, 
no less than the energy of the sentiment, distinguishes the compo- 
sitions of the Greek tragedians. 


“The nation,” also, “ was deficient in that milder humanity, of which there are 
so many beautiful instances in Grecian history. From the austere patriotsm of 
Brutus sacrificing every personal feeling to the love of country, from the frugality 
of Cincinnatus and parsimony of the Censor, it fell with frightful rapidity into a 
state of luxury and corruption without example.” (Vol. I. p. 367.) “On the 
whole, they were an austere, stately, and formal people; their «hole mode of life 
tended to ented the heart and feelings, and there was a rigid uniformity in their 
early manners, ill adapted to the free workings of the passions.” (Vol. 1. p. 368.) 
* Any softer emotions, too, which the Roman people m.y have once experienced, 
any sentiments capable of being awakened to tragic pathos, became gradually 
blunted by the manner in which they were exercised. They had, by degrees, 
been accustomed to take a barbarous delight in the most wanton displays of human 
violence and brutal cruelty. Lions and elephants tore each other to pieces before 
their eyes; and they beheld, with emotions only of delight, crowds of hireling gla 
diators wasting their energy, valour, and life, on the guilty arena of a circus.” 
(Vol. I. p. 369.) “The extension, too, of the military power, and the increasing 
wealth and splendour of the Roman republic, accustomed its citizens to triumphal 
and gaudy processions. This led to a taste for what, in modern times, has been 
called Spectacle.” (Vol. 1. p. 369.) Moreover, “the language of the Romans, 
however excellent in other respects, was, at least, in comparison with Greek, but 
ill suited to the free expression of earnest and vivil emotion.” (Vol. 1. p. 370.) 
* Little attention besides, was paid to critical learning, and the cultivation of cor- 
rect composition. Even so late as the time of Horace, the tragic drama continued 
to be unsuccessful, in consequence of the illiberal education of the Roman youth ; 
who, while the Greeks were taught to open all the mind to glory, were so cramped 
in their genius by their love of gain and by the early infusion of sordid principles, 
that they were unable to project a great design, or conduct it to perfection.” 
(Vol. lL. p. 371.) 


These several causes are enlarged on by Mr. Dunlop with great 
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ability; and to these he adds the misdirected influence of the 
Greek literature, which indeed, is the great and fertile source to 
which all these departures from just taste, truth, and nature, which 
characterize the writings of the Romans are ultimately referable. 

Mr. Dunlop has given a very comprehensive view of the lan- 
guages and literature out of which the Roman language and litera- 
ture arose; and his epitome of the very obscure subject of Etrurian 
antiquities is extremely happy. He is evidently a very extensive 
reader; and to this he sometimes trusts too much, and either con- 
tents himself with reporting facts at second hand, which he does 
not remember to have seen contradicted ; or submits his plain unso- 
phisticated judgment to the dreamings which he has read. Thus, 
because Terentianus Maurus has most unaccountably ascribed to Li- 
vius Andronicus some lines which we shall presently adduce, he 
speaks of them as possibly genuine, and even grounds upon them 
the fact that Livius effected a vast improvement in the Latin 
tongue. The following are the lines: 


** Et jam purpureo suras include cothurno, 

Ralteus et revocet volucres in pectora sinus; 
Pressaque jam gravida crepitent tibi terga pharetra: 
Dirige odorisequos ad cxca cubilia canes.” 

The last words of these verses are quoted as the production of 
Livius, vol. i. p. 476. 

Without entering into the positive evidence for the undoubted 
spuriousness of these lines, we cannot but feel astonished that Mr. 
Dunlop should have pronounced so complacent an opinion of their 
genuineness, when we find him quoting, two pages after, the fol- 
lowing lines from their supposed author: 

“ Namque nilum pejus 
Macerat hemonem quamde mare sevom; vires quoi 
Sunt magne, topper confringent importune undz.” 

As a specimen of Mr. Dunlop’s assumptions, we shall adduce his 
account of this same poet Livius; whom he states, on the autho- 
rity of Tiraboschi, to have been a native of Magna Grecia. 
** Tiraboschi asserts’’ says he, * that when his country was finally 
subdued by the Romans, in 487, Livius was made captive and brought 
to Rome.”’ Now Tiraboschi makes no such assertion; although 
he does indeed bring strong presumptive proof that such was the 
fact, and perhaps overstrains his argument: but he thought he 
could not with propriety introduce a memoir of Livius into a His- 
tory of Italian Literature, unless he could render it most probable 
that he was a native of Italy. 

A stranger mistake even than this occurs in some remarks con- 
cerning one Stephano, the son of Alexis, who, Mr. Dunlop tells 
us, was, according to Suidas, the uncle of Menander! Of course it 
would he vain to search Suidas for any such name as Stephano. 
We find, indeed, in Suidas that Alexis was the uncle of Menan- 
der and the father of Stephanus: the Italian form of whose name 
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has been adopted from Tiraboschi, a misunderstanding of whom, 
without any reference to Suidas, appears to have been the cause of 
the error. 

We have, however, a still more serious charge to bring against 
Mr. Dunlop. He has not scrupled to cite long passages, without 
acknowledgment, from other writers. The following are trans- 
lated nearly word by word from Schlegel. 

“ Cato, finding that the patients lived, notwithstanding this detestable conspiracy, 
began to regard the Greek practitioners as impious sorcerers, who counteracted 
the course of nature, and restored dying men to life, by means of unholy charms: 
and he therefore advised his countrymen to remain steadfast, not only by their old 
Roman principles and manners, but also by the venerable unguents And salubrious 
belsams which bad come down to them from the wisdom of their grandmothers.” 
Vol. H. p. 32. Schlegel, Lect. m1. 

“It may, at first sight, seem strange that the Romans, who were a national peo- 
ple, and whose epics were generally founded on events in their own history, should, 
when they did make such frequent attempts at the composition of tragedy, have 
so seldom selected their arguments from the ancient annals or traditions of their 
country. * * * * The tragic writers of modern times have borrowed from 
these very sources many subjects of a highly poetical nature, and admirably caleu- 
lated for scenic representation. The furious combat of the Horatii and Curiatii, 
the stern patriotic firmness of Brutus, and the internal conflicts of Coriolanus.” 
Vol. I. p. 559. Schlegel, Lect. 11. ' 


“The manifold witcheries of the Odyssey, and the harmony of the noble hexa- 
meter, made so entire a conquest of the fancy and ears of the Romans, as to leave 
no room for an imitation, or even an affectionate preservation of these ancient 
poems of their country.” Vol. L. p. 122. Schlegel, Lect. 11. 

A passage which we have already noticed in illustration of the 
obstructions which the tragie muse experienced at Rome, alluding 
to the savage sports of the Roman public is, also, entirely trans- 
lated from Schlegel. The following is nearly translated from the 
first chapter of the third part of Hiraboschi’s second book of the 
History of Italian Literature. 

“From Livius Andronicus to Terence, poetry was cultivated only by foreigners 
and freedmen. Scipio and Lalius, indeed, are seid to have written some scenes in the 
plays of Terence; but they did not choose that any thing of this sort should pass 
under their names, The stern republicans seemed to have considered poetry as 
an art which captives and slaves might cultivate for the amusement of their con- 
querors or masters, but which it would be unsuitable for a grave and lofty patrician 
to practise.” P. 372. 

As Mr. Dunlop, therefore, has not scrupled to adorn his work 
with the gravity and pleasantry of other writers, it is not a matter 
of surprise that he should be at once interesting and lively: thongh 
we do not deny that in himself also he possesses these qualifica- 
tions in great abundance. His metrical translations of many pas- 
sages quoted, are particularly spirited: although it is not easy to 
perceive'the use of them, as it might not be too much to assume, 
that the reader of a History of Roman Literature would understand 
the Roman originals. As a specimen, we shall cite his translation 
of the following lines of Ennius, for the preservation of which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Dunlop, we are indebted to “the grammarians:” 
we should have referred the obligation to Cicero. 

* Non habeo denique nauci Marsum augurem, 
Non vicanos haruspices, non de circo astrologos, 
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Non Islacos conjectores, non interpretes somniuin ; 

Non enim sunt 1i, aut scientia, aut arte, divinei; 

Sed superstitiosi vates, impudentesque harioli, 

Aut inertes, aut insanei, aut quibus egestas imperat; 

Qui sibei semitam non sapiunt, alteri monstrant viam ; 
Quibus divitias pollicentur ab iis drachmam ipsi petunt: 
De his divitiis sibi deducant drachmam: reddant cereat.” 


This sarcastic er is thus translated with exquisite ease and 
humour by Mr. Dunlop. 


“ For no Marsian augur, whom fools view with awe, 

Nor diviner, nor stargazer, care ] a straw: 

The Egyptian quack, an expounder of dreams, 

Is neither in science nor art what he seems; 

Superstitious and shameless, they prowl through our streets, 
Some hungry, some crazy, but ali of them cheats; 
Impostors! who vaunt to others they’ll show 

A path, which themselves neither travel nor know. 

Since they promise us wealth if we pay for their pains, 

Let them take from that wealth, and bestow what remains.” 


The following passage, from the same author, which though put 
in the mouth of a Greek, breathes all the stern spirit of Roman 
martial generosity, and disinterested thirst of glory, is finely trans- 
lated in the same number of lines as in the original; a merit which 
is greatly enhanced by the conciseness of the language from which 


they are translated. 
“ Nec mi aurum posco, nec mi pretium dederitis; 
Nec cauponantes bellum, sed belligerentes: 
Ferro non auro, vitam cernamus utrinque, 
Vosne velit, an me regnare Hera; quidve ferat Sors 
Virtute experiamur: et hoc simul accipe dictum; 
Quorum vertutei béllei fortuna pepercit, 
Horumdem me libertati parcere certum est: 
Duno ducite, doque volentibus cum magnis Dis.” 


Thus rendered by Mr. Dunlop. 
“Nor gift I seck, nor shall ye ransom yield; 
Let us not trade, but cpmbat in the field; 
Steel, and not gold, our being must maintain, 
And prove which nation Fortune wills to reign. 
Whom chance of war, despite of valour spar’d, 
I grant them frecdom, and without reward. 
Conduct them then, by all the mighty Gods! 
Conduct them freely to their own abodes.” 
On the whole, Mr. Dunlop’s work is one of great talent and in- 
terest; but its author is too great a plagiarist to allow us to express 
any positive opinion as to what are the merits of his original share 
in its composition. It contains much information, and some error; 
and exhibits, at least, extensive reading. We hope we shall soon 
have to congratulate the public on the appearance of Mr. Dunlop’s 
projected history of the Augustan age; and in this we trust he will 
be more sparing of unacknowledged quotations from his predeces- 
sors, and less liable to the censure of Horace: 
“Inceptis gravibus plerunque et magna professis 
Purpureus, laté qui splendeat, uaus et alter 
Assuitur pannus.’” 
Let him only apply his reading and his talents to the work, and 
we doubt not we shall see a composition which will take a perma- 
nent station in the ranks of our national literature. 
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IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS OF LITERARY MEN AND STATESMEN. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, ESQ.* 


Tues are the compositions of a scholar and a gentleman. There 
is something wild and eccentric in Mr. Landor’s mind, and he car- 
ries himself somewhat haughtily among opinions and events, kick- 
ing aside, without ceremony, old saws and modern instances, and 
laying down the law on the most difficult and important questions, 
with an air of fearless, and perhaps arrogant self-satisfaction but ill 
calculated to conciliate even the most speculative intellects, and 
sure to startle, offend, and repel, the more timid and cautious stu- 
dent of this stirring world’s realities. But he is a bold and origi- 
nal thinker, possesses great powers of eloquence, and his acquire- 
ments are various, accurate, and extensive. Few books have been 
lately published fuller of thoughts and feelings, or better fitted to 
make the reader think and feel for himself, than these Imaginary 
Dialogues. Mr. Landor, we fear, is sometimes a little “ extrava- 
gant and erring,” but never feeble or aimless; he holds intercourse 
with the great, or fortunate, or efficient ones of the earth, and 
brings them bodily and spiritually before us; and if he does not 
at all times clothe these shadows with the peculiar lineaments and 
forms that belonged to the living substances, yet we acknowledge 
a strong similitude, at once recognise the phantoms, admit that 
such were the names they bore on earth, and feel that none but a 
man of genius could have performed such a work. 

Mr. Landor has not attempted, we should think, to do his very 
best, in the form, style, and spirit, of that most difficult kind of 
composition, the Dialogue. No man can know better the prodi- 
gious and numerous difficulties of the Dialogue; and he seems in a 
great measure to have shunned them, contenting himself with 
giving a general impression of the characters and opinions of the 
different interlocutors, without striving to throw over them any of 
those varied and changeful lights, which, intermingling with each 
other, and fluctuating over all the composition, would have given 
both truth and beauty to each separate picture. Accordingly, the 
colloquies of these literary men and statesmen are often heavy and 
prolix. One speaker harangues until he is tired, and another takes 
up the discourse. Not a few of the “‘ Conversations”’ are, in fact, so- 
liloquies or monologies; and little or no dramatic power is any 
where exhibited. But it is obvious that Mr. Landor has seldom 
attempted to do otherwise; and if he has shown great powers in 
another direction, we, who are candid critics, and willing to take 
one good thing when we cannot get another, have perused both vo- 
lumes with singular delight, and warmly recommend them to the 
biographical, or critical, or historical, or philosophical department, 


* Taylor and Hesscy, 1824. 
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of any gentleman’s library. Their miscellaneous character is suck, 
that they cannot be altogether misplaced; not even among the di- 
vinity; although we fear Mr. Walter Savage Landor, admirer as 
he is of Dr. Southey, is not quite orthodox. This most certainly 
is not the Book of the Church. 

The first volume is inseribed to Major-General Stopford, Adju- 
tant-General in the Army of Colombia, and the second to General 
Mina. In the first dedication, Mr. Landor tells us that there never 
was a period when public spirit was so feeble in England, or po- 
litical abilities so rare. Sordid selfishness, and frivolous amuse- 
ment, if not the characteristics of our country, place it upon a dead 
level with others. But fortunately for the Adjutant-General, 
** rising far above and passing far away from them,” he has aided 
in establishing ‘* one of those great republics which sprang into ex- 
istence at the voice of Bolivar, and enjoys for his exertions the 
highest distinction any mortal ean enjoy, his esteem and confi- 
dence.”’ Mr. Landor then tells General Stopford that he has ad- 
mitted into his Imaginary Conversations, “a few little men, such 
as emperors and ministers of modern cut, to show better the pro- 
portions of the great; as a painter would place a beggar under a 
triumphal arch, or a camel against a pyramid.’’ The dedication to 
the Second Volume, to Mina, is in the same key, but powerfully 
and elegantly written. That an absurd spirit of exaggeration runs 
throughout it, may be understood from a single sentence. “ Of all 
the generals who have appeared in our age, you have'displayed the 
ates genius!” Mr. Landor afterwards draws the character of 
Napoleon, who, in his opinion, was, on the whole, a very mode- 
rate sort of a person indeed, and in genius by no means a Mina! 
In a preface he sneers at Mr. Pitt; and as far as we can gather, 
is a decided enemy to the foreign and domestic policy of England, 
since the French Revolution. We leave Mr. Landor, therefore, 
as a politician, to Mr. Southey, and the Quarterly Review. It is 
with his literary merits we have now to do; and we cannot better 
inform the public what these are, than by quoting two of the short- 
est of the dialogues.” 


* Richard I. and the Abbot of Boxley—The Lord Brooke and Sir Philip Sidney— 
King Henry IV. and Sir Arnold Savage—Southey and Porson—Oliver Cromwell 
and Walter Noble—#¥schines and Plein eee Elizabeth and Cecil—King 
James I. and Isaac Casaubon—Marchese Pallavicini and Walter Landor—General 
Kleber and some French Officers—Bonaparte and the President of the Senate— 
Bishop Burnet and Humphrey Hardcastle—Peter Leopold and the President Du 
Paty—Demosthenes and Eubulides—The Abbe Delille and Walter Landor—The 
Emperor Alexander and ee D’Istria—Kosciusko and Poniatowski—Middleton 
and Magliabechi—Milton Andrew Marvel—Washington and Franklin—Roger 
Ascham and the Lady Jane Grey—Lord Bacon and Richard Hooker—General 
Lascy and the Curate Merino—Pericles and Sophocles—Louis XIV. and Father 
La Chaise—Cavaliere Puntomichino and Mr. Denis Eusebius Talcranagh—Samuel 
Johnson and Horne Tooke—Andrew Hoffer, Count Metternich, and the Emperor 
Francis—David Hume and John Home—Prince Maurocordato and General Colo- 
cotroni—Alfieri and Salomon the Florentine Jew—Lopez Banos and Romero Al 
puente—Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn—Lord Chesterfield and Lord Chatham— 
Aristoteles cad Callisthenos—Marcus Tullius Cicero and his brother Quinctus. 
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Bishop Burnet and Humphrey Hardcastle. 


Hardcastle.—I ay curious, my Lord Bishop, to know some- 
what about the flight and escape of my namesake and great-uncle 
Sir Humphrey Hardcastle, who was a free-spoken man, witty, 
choleric, and hospitable, and who cannot have been altogether an 
alien from the researches of your lordship into the history of the 
two late reigns. 

Burnet.—Why, Mr. Hardcastle, I do well remember the story 
of that knight, albeit his manners and morals were such as did enter- 
tain me little in his fayour. For he hunted, and drank, and forni- 
cated, and (some do aver) swore, which, however, mark me, I do 
not deliver from my own knowledge, nor from any written and 
grave document. I the more wonder at him, as he had lived 
among the Roundheads, as they were contemptuously called, and 
the minister of his parish was Ezekiel Stedman, a puritan of no 
ill repute. Howbeit he was ensnared by his worldly-mindedness, 
and fell into evil courses. The Lord, who permitted him a long 
while to wallow in this mire, caught him by the heel, so to say, as 
he was coming out, and threw him into great peril in another way. 
For although he had mended his life, and had espoused your great- 
aunt Margaret Pouncey, whose mother was a Touchet, two staid 
women, yet did he truly, in a boozing-bout, such as some country- 
gentlemen I could mention do hold after dinner, say of the Duke, 


James, a murrain on him, is a papist. 


Now, among the others of his servants was one Will Taunton, 
a sallow shining-faced knave, sweaty with impudence. I do re- 
member to have seen the said Taunton in the pillory, for some 
prominent part he had enacted under the Doctor Titus Oates; and 
a country wench, as I suppose her to have been from her apparel 
and speech, said unto me, plucking my sleeve, Look, parson, 
Will's forehead is like a rank mushroom in a rainy morning ; 
and yet, Iwarrant you, they show it forsooth as the cleanest and 
honestest part about him. 

To continue: Will went straightway, and communicated the 
words of his master to Nicholas Shottery, the Duke’s valet. Nick 
gave unto him a shilling, having first spatten thereon, as he, ac- 
cording to his superstition, said, for luck. The Duke ordered 
to be counted out unto him eight shillings more, together with 
a rosary, the which, as he was afraid of wearing it (for he had 
not lost all grace,) he sold at Richmond for two groats. _ He 
was missed in the family, and his roguery was scented. On which, 
nothing was foolisher, improperer, or unreasonabler, than the des- 
perate push and strain Charles made, put upon it by his brother 
James, to catch your uncle Hum Hardcastle. Hum had his eye 
upon him, slipped the noose, and was over into the Low-Coun- 
tries. 

Abraham Cowley, one of your Pindarique Lyrists, a great stick- 
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ler for the measures of the first Charles, was posted after him. 
But he played the said Abraham a scurvy trick, seizing him by 
his fine flowering curls, on which he prided himself mightily, like 
another Absalom; cuffing him, and, some do say, kicking him in 
such dishonest wise as I care not to mention, to his, the said Abra- 
ham’s, great incommodity and confusion. It is agreed on all hands 
that he handled him very roughly, sending him back to his master 
with a flea in his ear, who gave him but little comfort, and told 
him it would be an ill compliment to ask him to be seated. 

* Phil White,”’ added he, “‘ may serve you, Cowley. You need 
not look back, man, nor spread your fingers like a fig-leaf on the 
place. Phil does not carry a bottle of peppered brine in his 
pocket: he is a clever, apposite, upright little prig: 1 have often 
had him under my eye close enough, and I promise he may safely 
be trusted on the blind side of you.” 

Then, after these aggravating and childish words, turning to the 
Duke, as Abraham was leaving the presence, he is reported to have 
said, I hope untruly— 

«But, damn it, brother! the jest would have been heightened 
if we could have hanged the knave.’’ Meaning not indeed his 
messenger, but the above-cited Hum Hardcastle. And on James 
shaking his head, sighing, and muttering his doubt of the King’s 
sincerity, and his vexation at so bitter a disappointment— 

«« Oddsfish! Jim,’’ said his Majesty, “ the motion was Hum’s 
own: I gave him no jog, upon my credit. His own choler did it, 
a rogue! and he would not have waited to be invested with the 
order, if I had pressed him ever so civilly. I will oblige you ano- 
ther time in any thing, but we can hang only those we can get at.”’ 

It would appear that there was a sore and rankling grudge be- 
tween them, of long standing, and that there had been divers flings 
and flouts backwards and forwards, on this side the water, on the 
score of their mistress Poesy, whose favours to them both, if a man 
may judge from the upshot, left no such a mighty matter for heart- 
burnings and ill blood. 

This reception had such a stress and stir upon the bile and spirits 
of Dr. Spratt’s friend, (for such he was, even while writing about 
his mistresses,) that he wooed his Pegasus another way, and rid gent- 
lier. It fairly untuned him for Chloes and fantastical things of all 
sorts, set him upon another guess scent, gave him ever afterwards 
a soberer and staider demeanour, and turned his mind to content- 
ment. 

Hardcastle.—The pleasure I have taken in the narration of your 
Lordship is for the greater part independent of what concerns my 
family. I never knew that my uncle was a poet, and could hardly 
have imagined that he approached near enough to Mr. Cowley for 
jealousy or competition. 

Burnet.—Indeed they who discoursed on such matters were of 
the same opinion, excepting some few, who see nothing before them 
and every thing behind. These declared that Hum would overtop 
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Abraham, if he could only drink rather less, think rather more, 
and feel rather rightlier: that he had great spunk and spirit, and 
that not a fan was left upon a lap when any one sang hisairs. Poets, 
like ministers of state, have their parties, and it is difficult to get 
at truth, upon questions not capable of demonstration nor founded 
on matter of fact. To take any trouble about them is an unwise 
thing: it is like mounting a wall covered with broken glass: you 
cut your fingers before you reach the top, and you only discover 
at last that it is, within a span or two, of equal height on both sides. 
Who would have imagined that the youth who was carried to his 
long home the other day, I mean my Lord Rochester’s reputed 
child, Mr. George Nelly, was for several seasons a great poet? 
Yet I remember the time when he was so famous an one, that he 
ran after Mr. Milton up Snow-hill, as the old gentleman was lean- 
ing on his daughter’s arm from the Poultry, and, treading down 
the heel of his shoe, called him a rogue and a liar, while another 
poet sprang out from a grocer’s shop, clapping his hands, and ery- 
ing “ Bravely done! by Beelzebub! the young cock spurs the 
blind buzzard gallantly!’ On some neighbour representing to 
Mr. George the respectable character of Mr. Milton, and the pro- 
bability that at some future time he might be considered as among 
our geniuses, and such as would reflect a certain portion of credit 
on his ward, and asking him withal why he appeared to him a 
rogue and a liar, he replied: “I have proofs known to few: I pos- 
sess a sort of drama by him, entitled Comus, which was composed 
for the entertainment of Lord Pembroke, who held an appointment 
under the king, and this very John has since changed sides, and 
written in defence of the Commonwealth.” 

Mr. George began with satirizing his father’s friends, and con- 
founding the better part of them with all the hirelings and nui- 
sances of the age, with all the scavingers of lust and all the link- 
boys of literature; with Newgate solicitors, the patrons of adulte- 
rers and forgers, who, in the long vacation, turn a penny by pufl- 
ing a ballad, and are promised a shilling in silver, for their own 
benefit, on crying down a religious tract. He soon became recon- 
ciled to the latter, and they raised him upon their shoulders above 
the heads of the wittiest and wisest. This served a whole winter. 
Afterwards, whenever he wrote a bad poem, he supported his 
sinking fame by some signal act of profligacy, an elegy by a seduc- 
tion, an heroic by an adultery, a tragedy by a divorce. On the 
remark of a learned man, that irregularity is no indication of ge- 
nius, he began to lose ground rapidly, when on a sudden he cried 
out at the Haymarket, there is no God. It was then surmised 
more generally and more gravely that there was something in him, 
and he stood upon his legs almost to the last. Say what you will, 
once whispered a friend of mine, there are things in him strong 
as poison, and original as sin. Doubts, however, were enter- 
tained by some, on more mature reflection, whether he earned all 
his reputation by this witticism: for soon afterwards he declared 
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at the Cockpit, that he had purchased a large assortment of cut- 
lasses and pistols, and that, as he was practising the use of them 
from morning to night, it would be imprudent in persons who were 
without them, either to laugh or to boggle at the Dutch vocabulary 
with which he had enriched our language. In fact, he had invented 
new rhymes in profusion, by such words as trackschuyt, Wagen- 
ittghen, Skiermonikoog, Bergen-op-Zoom, and whatever is apper- 
taining to the market-places of fish, flesh, fowl, flowers, and legumes, 
not to omit the dockyards and barracks and ginshops, with various 
kinds of essences and drugs. 

Now, Mr. Hardeastle, I would not censure this: the idea is 
novel, and does no harm: but why should a man push his neck 
into a halter to sustain a catch or glee? 

Having had some concern in bringing his reputed father to a 
sense of penitence for his offences, I waited on the youth likewise, 
in a former illness, not without hope of leading him ultimately to 
a better way of thinking. I had hesitated too long: I found him 
far advaneed in his convalescence. My arguments are not worth 
repeating. He replied thus: 

“1 change my mistresses as Tom Southern his shirt, from eco- 
nomy I cannot afford to keep few; and | am determined not to be 
forgotten till [ am vastly richer. But I assure you, Dr. Burnet, 
for your comfort, that if you imagine I am led astray by lascivious- 
ness, as you call it, and lust, you are quite as much mistaken as if 
you called a book of arithmetic a bawdy book. I calculate on 
every kiss I give, modest or immodest, on Jip or paper. I ask 
myself one question only; what will it bring me?” On my mar- 
velling and raising up my hands, “ You churchmen,” he added, 
with a laugh, ‘are too hot in all your quarters for the calm and 
steady contemplation of this high mystery.” 

He spake thus loosely, Mr. Hardcastle, and I confess, I was dis- 
concerted and took my leave of him. If I gave him any offence at 
all, it eould only be when he said, Z should be sorry to die before 
f have written my life, and L replied, Rather say before you have 
mended it. 

‘«« But, doctor,” continued he, “the work I propose may bring 
me a hundred pounds.”” Whereunto I rejoined, ‘* That which I, 
young gentleman, suggest in preference will be worth much more 
to you. 

At last he is removed from among the living: let us hope the 
best; to wit, that the mercies which have begun with man’s for- 
getfulness will be crowned with God’s forgiveness. 

Hardcastle.—I\ perceive, my lord bishop, that writers of perish- 
able fame may leave behind them something worth collecting. 
Represented to us by historians like your lordship, we survey a 
light character as a film in agate, and a noxious one as a toad in 
marble. 

Burnet.—How near together, Mr. Hardcastle, are things which 
appear to us the most remute and opposite! how near is life to 
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death, and vanity to glory! How deceived are we, if our expres- 
sions are any proofs of it, in what we might deem the very matters 
most subject to our senses! the haze above our heads we call the 
heavens, and the thinnest of the air the firmament. 


Middleton and Magliabechi. 


Magliabechi.—The pleasure I have enjoyed in your conversa- 
tion, sir, induces me to render you such a service, as never yet was 
rendered by an Italian to a stranger. 

Middleton.—You have already rendered me several such, M. 
Magliabechi, nor indeed can any man of letters converse an hour 
with you and not carry home with him some signal benefit. 

Magliabechi.—Y our life is in danger, M. Middleton. 

Middleton.—How! impossible! I offend no one, in public or 
in private: I converse with you only: I avoid all others, and above 
all, the busybodies of literature and politics. “I court no lady: I 
never go to the palace: I enjoy no favours: I solicit no distine- 
tions: [ am neither poet nor painter. Surely then, I, if any one, 
should be exempt from malignity and revenge. 

Magliabechi.—To remove suspense, I must inform you that 
your letters are opened and your writings read by the Police. 
The servant whom you dismissed for robbing you, has denounced 
you. 

Middleton.—Was it not enough for him to be permitted to plun- 
der me with impunity? does he expect a reward for this villainy ? 
will his word or his oath be taken? 

Magliabechi.—Gently, M. Middleton. He expects no reward ; 
he received it when he was allowed to rob you. He came recom- 
mended to you as an honest servant by several noble families. He 
robbed them all, and a portion of what he stole was restored to 
them by the police, on condition that they should render to the 
Government a mutual service when called upon. 

Middleton.—Incredible baseness! can you smile upon it, M. 
Magliabechi! can you have any communication with these wretcl- 
es, these nobles, as you cail them, this servant, this police! 

Magliabechi.—My opinion was demanded by my superiors, 
upon some remarks of yours on the religion of our country. 

Middleton.—I protest, sir, | copied them in great measure from 
the Latin work of a learned German. 

Magliabechi.—True: I know the book: ‘it is entitled Fucetia 
Facetiarum. There is some wit and some truth in it; but the 
better wit is, the more dangerous is it; and Truth, like the Sun, 
coming down upon us too directly, may give us a brain-fever. 

In this country, M. Middleton, we have ja/ousies not only to 
our windows, but to our breasts: we admit but little light to either, 
and we live the more comfortably for so doing. If we changed 
this custom, we must change almost every other, all the parts of 
our polity having been gradually drawn closer and closer, until at 
last they form an inseparable mass, of religion, laws, and usages. 

Vou. V. No. 26.—Museum. U 
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We condemn as a dangerous error the doctrine of Galileo, that the 
earth moves about the sun; but we condemn rather the danger than 
the error of asserting it— 

Middleton.—Pardon my interruption. When I see the doctors 
of your church insisting on a demonstrable falsehood, have I not 
reason to believe that they would maintain others less demonstra- 
ble, and more profitable? 

Magliabechi.—Among your other works I find a manuscript 
on the ineflicacy of prayer. I defended you to my superiors 
by showing that Cicero had asserted things incredible to himself 
merely for the sake of argument, and had probably written them 
before he had fixed in his mind the personages to whom they 
should be attributed in his dialogues; that, in short, they were 
brought forward for no other purpose than discussion and explo- 
sion. This impiety was forgiven. But every man in Italy has a 
favourite saint, for whose honour he deems it meritorious to draw 
(I had almost said the sword) the stiletto. 

Middleton.—It would be safer to attempt dragging God from 
his throne, than to split a spangle on their petticoats, or to puff a 
grain of powder from their perukes. This I know. Nothing in 
my writings is intended to wound the jealousy of the Italians. 
Truth, like the juice of the poppy, in small quantities calms men, 
in larger heats and irritates them, and is attended by fatal con- 
sequences in its excess. For which reason, with plain ground be- 
fore me, I would not expatiate largely, and often made an argu- 
ment, that offered itself, give way altogether and leave room for 
inferences. My Treatise on prayer was not to be published in my 
lifetime. 

Magliabechi.—And why at any time? Is not the mind exalted 
by prayer, the heart purified, are not our affections chastened, our 
desires moderated, our enjoyments enlarged, by this intercourse 
with the Deity? and are not men the better, as certainly they are the 
happier, for a belief that he interferes in their concerns? They are 
persuaded that there is something conditional between them, and 
that, if they labour under the commission of crimes, their voice 
will be inaudible as the voice of one under the nightmare. 

Middleton.—I\ wished to demonstrate that we often treat God 
in the same manner as we should treat some doating or some pas- 
sionate old man: we feign, we flatter, we sing, we cry, we ges- 
ticulate. 

Magliabechi.—W orship him in your own manner, according to 
the sense he has given you, and let those who cannot exercise that 
sense, rely upon those who can. Be convinced, M. Middleton, 
that you never will supplant the received ideas of God: be no less 
convinced that the sum of all your labours in this field will be, to 
leave the ground loose beneath you, and that he who comes after 
you will sink. In sickness, in our last particularly, we all are poor 
wretches: we are nearly all laid on a level by it: the dry rot of 
the mind supervenes, and loosens whatever was fixt in it except 
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religion. Would you be so inhumane as to tell any friend in this 
condition, not to be comforted? so inhumane as to prove that the 
crucifix, which his wandering eye finds at last its resting place, is 
of the very same material as his bed-post? 

Middleton.—Far be it from my wishes and from my thoughts, 
to unhinge these portals through which we must enter to the per- 
formance of our social duties: but I am sensible of no irreligion,— 
I acknowledge no sorrow or regret, in having attempted to demon- 
strate that God is totally and far removed from our passions and 
infirmities. I would inculcate entire resignation to the divine de- 
erees, acquiescence in the divine wisdom, confidence in the divine 
benevolence. There is something of frail humanity, something of 
its very decrepitude, in our ideas of God: we are foolish and igno- 
rant in the same manner, and almost to the same degree, as those 
painters are, who append a grey beard to his chin, draw wrinkles 
across his brow, and cover him with a gaudy and flowing mantle. 
I admit the benefit and the necessity of inuring the mind to repose 
upon the contemplation of the divine perfections, and to purify 
itself by looking upwards to the purity of heaven; but I see neither 
wisdom nor piety in the prayers of yeur Capuchins and their be- 
sotted hearers to God and his Saints for a Parmesan cheese, or a 
new pair of breeches. 

Magliabechi.—Prayer, at all times serviceable, may apparently 
on some oecasions be misapplied. Father Onesimo Sozzifante, on 
his return from England, presented to me a singular illustration of 
my remark. He had resided some years in London, as Chaplain 
to the Sardinian envoy; in the first floor of his lodging-house dwelt 
Mr. Harbottle, a young clergyman, learned, of elegant manners, 
yet fond of fox-hunting. Inconsistencies like these are found no- 
where but in your country; in others, those who have enough for 
one side of the character, have not enough for the opposite; you 
in general are sufficiently well-stored to squander much of your 
intellectual property, to neglect much, and to retain much. 

Mutual eivilities had always passed between the two ecclesias- 
ties, and Father Onesimo had received many invitations to dinner 
from his neighbour. After the first, he had declined them, deem- 
ing the songs and disputations in a slight decree indecorous. The 
party at this was clerical; and, although he represented it as more 
turbulent in its conclusion than ours are, and although there were 
many warm disputants, chiefly on jockeys or leaders in parliament, 
he assured me he was much edified and pleased, when, at the re- 
moval of the dishes, all drank devoutly to old friendships. ‘7 
thought of you,” said he, ** my dear Magliabechi, for every one 
had then before his eyes the complacent guide of his youth. 
Mine shed a few tears; at which my friends glanced one upon 
another and smiled; for from an Englishman not Shakspeare, 
no, nor even the crucifix. can extort a tear.” 

Onesimo was at breakfast with Mr. Harbottle, when an Italian 
ran breathless into the room, kissed the father’s hand, and begged 
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him to come instantly and attend a dying man. “ We will go to- 
gether,” said Mr. Harbottle. Following their informant, they 
passed through several lanes and alleys, and at last mounted the 
stairs of a garret, in which was lying a youth, stabbed the night 
before by a Livornese, about one of those women who excite the 
most quarrels and deserve the fewest. “* Leave me for a moment,” 
said Father Sozzifante, “*Z must hear his confession.” Hardly 
had he spoken, when out came all whom kindness or piety or cu- 
riosity had collected, and he is in paradise! was the exclamation. 
Mr. Harbottle then entered, and was surprised to hear the worthy 
confessor ask of the dead man whether he forgave his enemy, and 
answer in another tone, “ Yes, father, from my heart 1 pardon 
him.’ On returning, he remarked, that it appeared strange to 
him. “ Sir,’ answered Onesimo, “ the Catholic church enjoins 
Jorgiveness of injuries.”’—* All churches enjoin the same,” re- 
plied Mr. Harbottle. ‘ He was unable to speak for himself,” 
said the father, “and therefore lL answered for him like a Chris- 
tian.”’ 

Mr. Harbottle, as became him, was silent. On their return 
homeward they passed by a place which, if I remember, is called 
Newgate, a gate, above which, it appears, criminals are hanged. 
At that very hour the cord was around the neck of a wretch who 
was repeating the Lord’s prayer: the first words they heard were, 
** Give us this day our daily bread.”” The father looked at his 
companion with awe, spreading his fingers on his sleeve, and press- 
ing it until he turned his face towards him. They both pushed 
on; but, such was the crowd, they could not pass the suppliant be- 
fore he had uttered, ‘‘ nd lead us not into temptation.” The 
good father stepped before Mr. Harbottle, and, lifting his hand 
above his ears, would have said something; but his companion 
eried smartly, “* J have seals to my watch, Signor Sozzifante, 
and there is never a fellow hanged, but he makes twenty fit for 
tt; pray walk on.”’ Fairly out of the crowd, * Poor sinful soul!”” 
said the father, ‘ere this time thou art in purgatory! thy daily 
bread! alas, thou hast eaten the last mouthful! ¢hy temptation! 
thou will find but few there, I warrant thee, my son! Even these 
divine words, Mr. Harbottle, may come a little out of season, you 
perceive.” 

Mr. Harbottle went home dissatisfied: in about an hour a friend 
of his from Oxford called on him: as the weather was warm, the 
door standing ajar, Sozzifante heard him repeat the history of their 
adventure, and add; “1 will be damned if in my firm persuasion 
the fellow is not a Jesuit: I never should have thought it: he hum- 
bugged me about the dead man, and perhaps got another hanged to 
quiz me. Would you believe it? he has been three good, years in 
getting up this farce, the first I have ever caught him, and the last 
he shall ever catch me at.’’ 

Father Onesimo related to me these occurrences, without a word 
of reproach or an accent of ill humow. ‘ The English is a strong 
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language,”’ said he placidly, ‘and the people, the least deceivers 
in the world, are naturally the most indignant at a suspicion of de- 
ceit. Mr. Harbottle, who, I dare say, is ripened ere this time 
into an exemplary and holy man, was then rather fitter for society 
than for the church. Do you know,”’ said he in my ear, although 
we were alone, *‘ I have seen him pay his laundress (and there was 
nothing between them) five shillings for one week only! a sum 
that serves any cardinal the whole winter quarter—in April and 
May indeed, from one thing or other, linen wants washing of- 
tener.’’ 

M. Middleton, I have proved my candour, I trust, and my free- 
dom from superstition; but he that seeks will find: and perhaps he 
that in obstinacy closeth his eyes long together will open them 
just at the moment when he shall meet what he avoided. 

I will inform you of some facts I know, showing the eflicacy oi 
prayer to saints. 

Giacomo Pastrani of Genoa, a citizen not abundant in the gifts 
of fortune, had, however, in his possession two most valuable and 
extremely rare things, a virtuous wife and a picture of his patron, 
Saint Giacomo, by Leonardo. The wife had long been ill: her 
malady was expensive: their substance was diminishing: still no 
offers had tempted him, although many had been made, to sell the 
picture. At last, he refused to alienate it indeed, but in favour of 
a worthy priest, and only as the price of orations to the Virgin. 
“ Who knows how many it may require?” said the holy man; 
“and it is difficult to make an oration which the Virgin has 
not heard before: perhaps fifty will hardly do. Now fifty 
crowns would be little for such protection.” The invalid, who 
heard the conversation, wept aloud. ‘ 7uke it, take it,” said 
the husband, and wept too, lifting it from the nail, and kissing for 
the last time the glass that covered it. The priest made a genu- 
flexion, and did the same. His orations prevailed; the wife reco- 
vered. The priest, hearing that the picture was very valuable, al- 
though the master was yet uncertain, and that in Genoa there was 
no artist who could clean it, waited for that operation until he went 
to Milan. Here it was ascertained to be the work of Leonardo, 
and a dealer gave him four thousand crowns for it. He returned 
in high glee at what had happened, and communicated it to all his 
acquaintance. The recovered woman, on hearing it, fell sick again 
immediately, and died. Wishing to forget the sacrifice of her 
picture, She had prayed no more to Saint Giacomo; and the Vir- 
gin, we may presume, on that powerful saint’s intercession, had 
abandoned her. 

Awful fact! M. Middleton. Now mark another perhaps more so. 

Angiolina Cecci, on the day before her nuptials, took the sacra- 
ment most devoutly, and implored of our Florentine saint, Maria 
Bagnesi, to whose family she was related, her intervention for 
three blessings: that she might have one child only; that the ea- 
valiere servente, agreed on equally by her father and her husband, 
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might be faithful to her; and lastly that, having beautiful hair, it 
never might turn grey. Now mark me. Assured of success to 
her suit, by a smile, as she believed, on the countenance of the 
saint, she neglected her prayers and diminished her alms hence- 
forward. The money-box, which is shaken during the celebration 
of mass, to recompense the priest for the performance of that holy 
eeremony, was shaken aloud before her day after day, and never 
drew a crazia from her pocket. She turned away her face from 
it, even when the collection was made to defray the arrears for the 
beatification of Bagnesi. Nine months after her marriage she was 
delivered of a female infant. I am afraid she expressed some dis- 
content at the dispensations of Providence, for within an hour af- 
terwards she brought forth another of the same sex. She became 
furious, desperate, sent the babes, without secing them, into the 
country, as indeed our ladies very often do; and spake slightingly 
and maliciously of Saint Maria Bagnesi. The consequence was a 
puerperal fever, which continued several weeks, and was removed 
at great expense to her family, in masses, wax-candles, and proces- 
sions. Pictures of the Virgin, wherever they were found by ex- 
perience to be the more peculiar and more speedy eflicacy, were 
hired at heavy charges from the convents: the Cordeliers, to pun- 
ish her pride and obstinacy, would not carry theirs to the house 
for less than forty seudi. 

She recovered; admitted her friends to converse with her; raised 
herself upon her pillow, and accepted some faint consolation. At 
last it was agreed by her physicians that she might dress herself 
and eat brains and liver. Probably she was ungrateful for a benefit 
so signal and unexpected; since no sooner did her cameriera comb 
her hair than off it eame by the handful. She then perceived her 
error, but, instead of repairing it, abandoned herself to anguish and 
lamentation. Her cavaliere servente, finding her bald, meagre, 
and eyesore, renewed his addresses to the mother. The husband, 
with two daughters to provide for, the only two ever reared out of 
the many entrusted to those peasants, counted over again and again 
the dowry, shook his head, sighed piteously, and, hanging on 
the image of Bagnesi a silver heart of five ounces, which, knowing 
it to have been stolen, he bought at a cheap rate of a Jew upon the 
bridge, calculated that the least of impending evils was, to purchase 
an additional bed just large enough for one. 

You ponder, M. Middleton: you appear astonished at these visi- 
tations: you know my sincerity: you fully credit me: I cannot 
doubt a moment of your conviction: I perceive it marked strong- 
ly on your countenance. 

Middleton.—Indeed, M. Magliabechi, I now discover the vali- 
dity of prayer to saints, and the danger of neglecting them. Re- 
commend me in yours to Saint Maria Bagnesi. 

All this is certainly very admirable; and we have selected these 
two dialogues, (if dialogues they may be called,) because in them, 
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owing to the peculiar character of the chief speaker, Burnet and 
Magliabechi, great latitude in uninterrupted prosing might be pro- 
perly indulged in without producing ennui, or violating the prin- 
ciples of this kind of composition. But Mr. Landor shows his 
chief strength when he has to deal with the strong, and we espe- 
cially admired and delighted ‘in ** Milton and Andrew Marvel,” 
‘* Lord Bacon and Richard Hooker,” “ The Lord Brooke and Sir 
Philip Sydney,” ** Kosciusko and Poniatowski.”’ There is great 
ingenuity, elegance, and acuteness, in “ David Hume and John 
Home,”’ and a deep pathos, (a quality rarely to be found in Mr. 
Landor’s writings,) in ‘* General Kleber and some French Ofii- 

“e 29 
cers. 

Milton advises Marvel how to compose comedy, (he was then 
supposed to be engaged in one,) and the pure, high, and lofty spi- 
rit of the great bard is well entered into, and sustained. 

After telling Marvel not to add to the immorality of the age, 
by representing any thing of the present mode of the theatre, but 
to model a piece, in all parts, on the Athenian scheme, with the 
names, and characters, and manners of times past; because that, 
abundant as his countrymen are in follies, (which, rather than 
vices are the ground-work of comedy,) we experience less disgust 
in touching those of other times than our own: Milton bursts out 
into the following fine chain of eloquence :— 

“O Andrew! although our learning raiseth up against us many enemies among 
the low, and more among the powerful, yet doth it invest us with grand and glo- 
rious privileges, and grant to us a largeness of beatitude. We enter our studies, 
and enjoy a society which we alone can bring together. We raise no jealousy by 
ey with one in preference to another; we give no offence to the most il- 
lustrious, by questioning him as long as we will, and leaving him as abruptly. 
Diversity of opinion raises no tumult in our presence ; each interlocutor stands 
before us, speaks, or is silent, and we adjourn or decide the busines at our lei- 
sure. Nothing is past which we desire to be present; and we enjoy by anticipa- 
tion somewhat like the pee which I imagine we shall possess hereafter of sail- 
ing on a wish from world to world. Surely you would turn away as far as possible 
from the degraded state of our country; you would select any vices and follies for 
description, rather than those that jostle us in our country walks, return with us 
to our house doors, and smirk on us in silks and satins at our churches. 

“Come, my old friend; take down your hortus-siccus; the live plants you 
would gather do both stink and sting ; a leave them to wither or to rot, or 
be plucked and collated by more rustic hands.” 


A little farther on in the dialogue, Milton delivers his opinion 
of Aristophanes, which, begging our admirable friend Mr. Mitchel’s 
pardon, is our own; and we thank Mr, Landor for giving it such 
noble expression. 


“ His ridicule on the poetry is misplaced, on the manners is inelegant. Euri- 
pides was not less wise than Socrates nor less tender than Sappho. There isa 
tenderness which elevates the genius, there is also a tenderness which corrupts 
the heart. The latter, like every impurity, is easy to communicate; the former 
is difficult to conceive. Strong minds alone possess it; virtuous minds alone va- 
lue it. I hold it abominable to turn into derision what is excellent. To render 
undesirable what ought to be desired, is the most mischievous and diabolical of 
malice. To exhibit him as contemptible, who ought, according to the conscience 
of the exhibitor, to be respected and revered, is a crime the more odious, as it 
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can be committed only by great violence to his feelings, against the loud recla- 
mations of Justice, and amongst the struggles of Virtue. And what is the tendency 
of this brave exploit? to cancel the richest legacy that ever was bequeathed to 
him, and to prove his own bastardy in relation to the most illustrious of his spe- 
cies. If it is disgraceful to demolish or obliterate a tombstone, over the body 
of the most obscure a nong the dead; if it is an action for which a boy would be 
whipped, as guilty of the worst idleness and mischief; what is it to overturn the 
monument that gratitude has erected to genius, and to break the lamp that is 
lighted by devotion over against the image of love? The writings of the wise are 
the only riches our posterity cannot squander; why depreciate them? To anti- 
quity again—but afar from Aristophanes.” 


Fain would we make some long quotations from ‘ The Lord 
Brooke and Sir Philip Sydney;’’ but we have already sufficiently 
euriched our number with Mr. Landor’s genius. The scene of 
this beautiful dialogue (one of the most perfect) is laid in the 
woods and wilds of Penshurst. What can be finer than the fol- 
lowing pensive philosophy of Sir Philip? 

“ We, Greville, are happy in these parks and forests; we were happy in my 
close winter-walk of box and laurustinus and mezereon. In our earlier days did 
we not emboss our bosoms with the crocuses, and shake them almost unto shed. 
ding with our transports! Ah, my friend, there is a greater difference, both in the 
stages of life and in the seasons of the year, than in the conditions of men; yet 
the healthy pass through the seasons, from the clement to the inclement, not 
only unreluctantly, but rejoicingly, knowing that the worst will soon finish and 
the best begin anew; and we are all desirous of pushing forward into every stage 
of life, excepting that alone which ought reasonably to allure us most, as opening 
to us the Via Sacra, along which we move in triumph to our eternal country. 
We may in some measure frame our minds for the reception of happiness, for 
more or for less; but we should well consider to what port we are steering in 
search of it, and that even in the richest we shall find but a circumscribed, and 
very exhaustible quantity. ‘There is a sickliness in the firmest of us, which in- 
duces us to change our side, though reposing ever so softly; yet, ve or 
unwittingly, we turn again soon into our old position. God hath granted unto 
both of us hearts easily contented; hearts fitted for every station, because fitted 
for every duty. What appears the dullest may contribute most to our genius; 
what is most gloomy may soften the seeds and relax the fibres of gaiety. Some- 
times we are insensible to its kindlier influence, sometimes not. We enjoy the 
solemnity of the spreading oak above us: perhaps we owe to it in part the mood 
of our minds at this instant: perhaps an inanimate thing supplies me, while I am 
speaking, with all | possess of animation. Do you imagine that any contest of 
shepherds can afford them the same pleasure as I receive from the description of 
it; or that even in their loves, however innocent and faithful, they are so free 
from anxiety as Lam while I celebrate them? The exertion of intellectual power, 
of fancy and imagination, keeps from us greatly more than their wretchedness, 
and affords us greatly more than their enjoyment. We are motes in the midst of 
generations: we have our sunbeams to circuit and climb. Look at the summits 
of all the trees around us, how they move, and the loftiest the most so: nothing 
is at rest within the compass of our view, except the grey moss on the park- 
pales. Let it eat away the dead oak, but let it not be compared with the living 
one. 

* Poets are nearly all prone to melancholy ; yet the most plaintive ditty has im- 


parted a fuller joy, and of longer duration, to its composer, than the conquest of 
Persia to the Macedonian. A bottle of wine bringeth as much pleasure as the ac- 
quisition of a kingdom, and not unlike it in kind: the senses in both cases are 
confused and perverted.” 


Walter Savage Landor,—euge ef va/e!—Little wilt thou care 
for us or our criticisms. Why livest thou in Italy, being an Eng- 
lish gentleman of genius, education, rank, and estate? This, per- 
haps, is no business of ours; yet, with all thy wayward fancies and 
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sweeping contempts, and, shall we say it, moody bigotries, thou 
hast, we verily believe, an English heart; nor need England be 
ashamed of thee (except when thou dost unwarrantably arraign 
her,) wherever thy home be fixed, or in whatever tongue, (for 
thou hast the gift of tongues,) flow forth the continuous stream of 
thy written or oral eloquence. Old friend—farewell! 


FROM THE MONTHLY CRITICAL GAZETTE, 


-2 Summary View of America. By an Englishman.—8yo. pp. 
503; 13s. Cadell and Blackwood. 


Tue traveller here under our review has started forth from the 
crowd, (who have lately been juggled into a belief, that there is 
nothing good in America,) in order to see fair play, and to redeem 
the character of the Americans from the sinister imputations which 
ignorance, no less than jealousy, have occasioned. He who never 
travels, sees the world only in his own country; as he who never 
reads, sees the world only in himself, like Montesquieu’s curate, 
who, instead of the moon, could see nothing in the telescope but 
the village steeple. The too great idea of the soil on which we 
tread disappears when we are compelled to consider, practically, 
the variety and totality of the globe :— 

“ On examining most of the books of travels in America, by Englishmen,” says 
our author, “ it will be found, that the impression which they are calculated to 
make, is on the whole, unfavourable.—Who, after reading the narratives of Ashe, 
Jansen, Fearon, Weld, Howitt, Howisson, Welby, and Faux, but would conclude, 
that the Americans are a rude, wild, dirty, crafty, and low-minded people? * * * * 
There are, unquestionably, some erroneous statements in one or two of them; but 
1 assert as undeniable, that truth has, for the most part, been supported, though 
candour has been laid aside. Now it is obvious, that, where this course is pursued, 
the object of publishing books of travels is defeated; understanding, as I do, that 
an author professing to inform his countrymen of a foreign land, its inhabitants, 
and institutions, ought, in justice, to give the good, as well as the bad, traits that 
present themselves. But when it is borne in mind, that the trascllers above 
named appear to have passed through the country, without becoming acquainted 
with the most intelligent part of the community, or, at least, without that disposition 
to be pleased, which is so necessary in foreign lands, it may be inferred, that they 
were not qualified to do justice to the people concerning whom they have writ- 
ten.” 

This Englishman’s style is sometimes lax, and at other times 
unpolished ; but he is a correct thinker, which, in a subject like 
this, is better than a polished writer. He is obviously one of those 
authors who reflect more than they write; we have too many who 
write more than they reflect. The following exculpatory passages, 
which relate to hospitality, civility, reception at inns, and the ap- 
plication of words, we have extracted so as to follow the above 
preface in their natural order:— 

* The usual reception the traveller finds at the inns, is that of cold civility; but 


the landlord and the waiter, though not obsequious, are generally sufficiently at- 
tentive. Some things in country places a little discomposed me at first; but, re 
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solving to act on the adage—of doing at Rome as Rome does, [ soon lost the sense 
of uneasiness.” 


Again, our English traveller affirms :— 


“ T can truly say that, in by far the greater number of the inns I stopped at, I found 
comfort, civility, and attention, But then I endeavoured to give as little trouble 
as possible. Good temper may be sometimes requisite; indeed, without it, no 
person should think of leaving his native country.” 

“ Besides the public towns, there are, in many parts, what are called houses of 
private entertainment; being houses where the traveller who has no objection to 
take his meals with the family, and conform in every respect to their habits, may 
find himself comfortable. To a pedestrian, like myself, they are very acceptable. 
One of the best houses that I stopped at in the whole country, was of this descrip- 
tion. It was in the heart of Virginia, and so remote from any town, that I little 
expected, in such a situation, to find a house elegantly furnished. It being dark 
when I entered, | was fearful I might find some difficulty in removing any suspi- 
_cions which nught arise from the visit of a solitary, at such an hour. But, when I 
inquired if I could have a mght’s lodging, no difficulties were started. On going 
to my bedchamber I found it was one which, for neatness and comfort, would have 
done credit to any European city: yet this was in the mountainous district of Vir- 
ginia, and surrounded by forests. But what pleased me most, was, to find a book- 
case, well stored with choice authors.” 


It appears, from an impartial traveller, that the Americans, so 
far from being so coarse and vulgar in conversation, as hath been 
alleged, carry their refinement and delicacy, in the choice of 
words, to a troublesome, and over-sensitive, extreme of nicety :— 


“Such is the refinement of language in America, that an Englishman, accus- 
tomed to genteel life, and taught to use the most polished phrases, may use ex- 
pressions which in England would be suffered in any society ; but which, in Ame- 
rica, would subject him to the imputation of vulgarity. Feeling myself unwilling 
to offend, | became very careful in the selection of my words, But it sometimes 
happened that I inadvertently used such as are considered unwarrantable. * * * * 
But whatever may be the defects of American conversation, it would be unjust to 
deny it the praise of decorum, Great care is taken to avoid hurting the feelings 
of anyone. When a dissentient opinion is expressed, it is done with mildness 
That bold and decisive opposition which has been supposed part of the national 
character of the English is rejected, as being too rude for civilization,” 


With regard to the American ladies, the author says :— 


“ Though they have not the enthusiasm of the Irish, nor the sprightliness of the 
French, they are exceedingly to be admired, as they possess, in a supereminent 
degree, that softness which throws so much grace over feminine actions; and 
which, when united with good sense, makes the strongest impression on the heart. 
Another trait, and a most interesting one, is the confidence they repose in those 
with whom they are familiar, They manifest no desire to conceal, under the garb 
of affectation, that warmth of heart, which women, in every country but France, are 
said to possess.” 

Our author next gives the following corrective description of 
one portion, at least, of the so-much depreciated city and capital of 
Washington :— 


“The room in which the house of representatives assemble in the capital of 
Washington, is one of the finest in the world. This may be thought a strong ex- 
pression; but I believe all who have entered it, will concur in its justice. It is 
semicircular ; and the speaker’s chair being placed in the centre of the diametri- 
cal line, the members are ranged in semicircles round him. The roof is supported 
by marble pillars; crimson curtains, hanging in festoons, being between them. 
Over the speaker’s chair is a gigantic French figure, which is, I heliev’s intended 
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to be emblematic of America. The floor being carpeted, nothing seems wanting 
to the comfort and convenience of the members, or tu the elegant finish of the 
room. It has, however, one most unfortunate defect: the voice of the orator who 
is addressing the house, is often lost in reverberation. No corrective has hitherto 
been found for this defect. 1 have seen rooms larger and more splendid than 
this; but I never saw one which seemed more completely to unite beauty and 
grandetr with utility.” 


The chapter on negro-slavery in America, is well worthy the 
perusal of every sincere lover of liberty; for it is a truth which 
must be borne in mind, however painful the admission, that, 
while America has united with England in declaring the external 
slave-trade piracy, she retains her internal slave-trade in all its 
shocking and disgusting details. 

While we agree with our traveller in deprecating the anomaly 
of negro-slavery in a republic, we feel ourselves bound in candour 
to add, that the measure which he recommends to the American 
statesman, is a task as difficult and as momentous as ever fell to 
the lot of any body of public men—a task no less than that of 
making an entire change in a peculiar state of human condition, 
which has obtained obduracy from habit, and corroboration from 
time; of melting down the human mass and recasting it into a 
state of improvement and capacity to improve whatever was most 
stationary in the materials of that condition, most incoalescible in 
its elements, and most obnoxious to moral taste in its construction. 
It is only by degrees that the eaglet is enabled to gaze upon the 
sun. ‘To couch the moral eye of a people is an arduous, and may 


be a dangerous, undertaking. The negro must be prepared, by 
education, for the steady management, and unintoxicated appreci- 
ation, of his disenthralled freedom. Without this, the gift, like 
that of Swift’s human immortals, would be a curse, instead of an 
advantage; and a source of public confusion, instead of public 
benefit. 


FROM THE NEW EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 
THE DREAM. 
*T had a Dream which was not all a Dfteam.”’ Brrow. 


Amoncst all the various means by which mankind have sought 
to penetrate into the mysteries of futurity, none have been more 
generally adopted, or more implicitly relied upon, than divination 
by Dreams; and even now, that the pure light of truth and philo- 
sophy has detected the errors of superstition, and pierced the de- 
ceptions of the astrologer, still is there a mysterious grandeur, a 
solemn beauty in those shadowdy visions, sent to us in the dark- 
ness and stillness of night, that, in defiance of our cooler judgment, 
we are sometimes loth to believe them merely the vain fancies of 
an over-heated imagination, disclosed for no purpose but to mock 
and delude our dormant faculties. Nor do these feelings exist only 
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amongst the weak and ignorant; a belief in the predictions con- 
tained in the visions of sleep, has been upheld by many of our 
wisest, and most learned ; and those living, not in the errors of the 
Heathen mythology, nor yet in the almost equal barbarity of Go- 
thic superstition, but in ages of learning and refinement. . Mark 
what Addison says, when, after speaking of Tertullian as crediting 
the power of divining in dreams, he observes, ** That several such 
divinations have been made, none can question who believes the 
holy writings; or who has but the least degree of a common his- 
torical faith; there being innumerable instances of this nature in 
several authors, both ancient and modern, sacred and profane.” I 
could bring forward other authors as great as that I have just 
quoted, who have believed, that in moments of impending cala- 
mity, dreams have sometimes proved the harbingers of fate, and 
served as a warning of danger; but as I am well aware that this 
would prove an almost endless task, I shall content myself with 
the grave authority already cited, and venture, even in these days 
of scepticism, to relate the cireumstance which gave rise to these 
reflections, and which induced me to undertake the defence of a 
system now fast sinking into disrepute and ridicule. 

The story I have often heard narrated by an intimate friend of 
my father; a gentleman upon whose judgment and veracity I can 
rely with perfect confidence. He was an officer in the army, and 
the circumstance occurred nearly forty years ago, upon his return- 
ing with his regiment to England, after an absence of long dura- 
tion. He was obliged to repair to London immediately after 
his arrival, whence he purposed setting off for the north of Eng- 
land, where his family was then residing. After many delays, oc- 
casioned by business at the War Office, he concluded his arrange- 
ments, and determined to leave town on the third of November. 
The night preceding his departure arrived, and he fell asleep in 
excellent health and spirits; but awoke from his slumber in the 
utmost horror, for he had been disturbed by a dream; whose 
dreadful subject was heightened by a minuteness and circumstan- 
tiality seldom to be observed in these “ fickle pensioners of Mor- 
pheus’ train.”” It was some minutes before he could recollect 
himself, or feel assured that he was actually in safety; but at 
length, recalling his weakened energies, he smiled at his vain 
fears, and once more composed himself to rest. He slept, and 
again the same vision appeared to him, with added terror. He 
thought that he was travelling through a beautiful country, fresh 
with verdure, and rich in cultivation; when, as he journeyed on, 
rejoicing in the hilarity which shone around him, the prospect 
became suddenly changed; the green hills and smiling valleys were 
transformed to a bleak and barren heath; dark clouds obscured the 
heavens, and night suddenly came on. Presently he reached a 
building, which, at first bore the appearance of a church; but, as he 
approached nearer, proved to be an inn He entered the gate 
which led to the house, but found the greatest difficulty in pro- 
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ceeding. Sometimes his feet seemed fastened to the ground, and 
an hundred times he stumbled over impediments which appeared 
to lie in his path, the nature of which he was prevented by the 
darkness from discovering. Still, with that blindness and obstinacy 
which usually characterize the dreamer, he continued to advance, 
until at last, the moon shining out, he found himself standing alone 
in a church-yard, and casting his eyes upon a grave-stone betore 
him, Colonel B beheld his own name sculptured on the mar- 
ble! Struck with surprise, he looked again, but it was no longer 
there; and, passing through the church-yard, which now offered 
no obstruction to his steps, he entered the inn. The vision then 
became confused, and nothing was clearly defined, until he found 
himself in his chamber. Here a sensation of fear seemed to hang 
upon him, and he was oppressed by the feeling of intense expec- 
tation, so often experienced in dreams. Still the church-yard ap- 
peared as a prominent feature in the scene. ‘The room seemed 
surrounded with windows, yet all presented the same ghastly 
spectacle, of graves and tomb-stones, gleaming white in the moon- 
shine; which seemed, as he gazed upon them, to gape beneath his 
eyes. At last he went to bed, but scarcely had he laid his head 
upon the pillow, when the door of his chamber was slowly open- 
ed, and he beheld a figure in whom he recognised the landlord of 
the inn, advancing towards him with a knife in his hand; follow- 
ed by another holding a Janthorn. Agonized by fear, the dreamer 
strove to shriek for help and mercy, but his tongue, refusing to 
perform its oflice, clave to the roof of his mouth. At this crisis 
his agitation awoke him, and he found himself sitting upright in 
his bed; cold drops were hanging on his brow, and he trembled 
as if in an ague fit; nor were his feelings much less unpleasing 
after the first agitation was subsided. The chureh-yard and the 
dagger still haunted his imagination; and, as he lay in silent dark- 
ness, a thousand fearful tales arose to his remembrance, of travel- 
Jers who had fallen by the hands of assassins, and others who had 
strangely disappeared from the highway, and whose fate was yet 
shrouded in silence and mystery. In justice to Colonel B.’s cha- 
racter, which might otherwise suffer in the reader’s estimation, 
from his indulging ideas so little consonant with his reputation as 
a soldier, I must remind him, that, at the period of my narrative, 
travelling did not possess all the ease and accommodation it now 
enjoys. Stage-coaches were yet in their infancy; the inns had 
sometimes a very ill name; the roads were bad, and, occasionally 
frequented by such as scrupled not at saying Stand to a true man; 
so that a long journey was then regarded, as a matter not only of 
consequence, but even hazard. In these days of peaceful travel- 
ling and ** genteel accommodation for man and horse,’’ some ridi- 
cule would justly attach itself to him, whose sleep should be dis- 
turbed by an approaching journey; but forty years ago, people 
might have dreamed of being murdered in the road between Lon 
don and York, without incurring the charge of unreasonable ti 
midity. 
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To return to my narrative, Colonel B , rousing himself from 
these sombre meditations, made a solemn resolution to “‘ dream no 
more,”’ and, falling into a peaceful and undisturbed slumber, he 
awoke next morning without a trace of the childish feelings which 
had so lately agitated him. The information he received on 
arising, however, did not increase his exhilaration: he had deter- 
mined to make the journey on horseback, attended by a favourite 
servant, but, to his great vexation, he found that the man had 
been taken seriously ill in the course of the night, and was now 
totally unable to proceed. There was not time to procure another 
attendant, and he was therefore obliged to advance alone. Colonel 
B set off. The loss of his companion at first threw a damp 
over his spirits; but the beauty of the morning, and the gaiety of 
the scene, soon restored his mind to its wonted serenity; and he 
rode gaily along, enjoying the fresh air, and the bright sunshine. 
He passed the city; and now the appearance of the country, and 
all the thousand enchantments which even the chill wind and al- 
most lifeless branches of November can confer, were his. The 
tenderest feelings arose to his mind, as he anticipated his approach- 
ing happiness in a reunion with the beloved society he had been 
so long estranged from; and it was not until some time after the 
commencement of his journey, that his thoughts reverted to the 
dream, which had so fearfully disturbed him the preceding night. 
He smiled at the recollection of his terrors, and wondered how he 
could have been so strongly affected; yet, notwithstanding the 
contempt, and even shame, with which he now regarded his fool- 
ish terrors, he yet could not dwell upon the circumstances of the 
vision without a certain sensation of awe, nor preyent a secret 
hope that his lodging for the next night might not border upon 
a churech-yard; nay, he even determined that this should not hap- 
pen, and that he would cautiously ayoid every inn from which 
a tombstone should be visible. Not that he was by any means 
superstitious; on the contrary, he knew few people so free from 
credulity as himself; he only avoided the fulfilment of the dream so 
far, lest, as was most probable, it should excite a repetition of the 
night-mare, and that he should be sorry for. Having thus formed, 
and above all, accounted for, his resolution, he dismissed the sub- 
ject from his thoughts, and proceeded as gaily as ever. 

And now the sun began to decline, and evening to close in; 
Colonel B watched the bright orb as it set behind the distant 
hills; and then, having lingered till the last streak of gold disap- 
peared from the horizon, he quickened his pace towards a village 
which appeared at a little distance, and where, his horse being fa- 
tigued, he hoped to obtain quarters for the night. The shades of 
evening were falling thick around him as he entered the village; 
the chill blast of a November night moaned through the trees; it 
was a lonely place, and the Colonel began to doubt, from its 
wretchedness of appearance, if it could afford accommodation for 
himself and his horse. At length he thought he could distin- 
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guish a sign-post in the distance; he quickened his pace, and soon 
became convinced that he was approaching some house of enter- 
tainment; but, as he came nearer, a slight turning in the road dis- 
closed to him another object; he started, and, for a few mo- 
ments, felt more than he liked to own, even to himself. ‘ Was 
it possible? No, it could not be; the twilight had deceived him:” 
but a few paces convinced him that it was no delusion, for exactly 
opposite his intended lodging stood the village church, with its 
usual accompaniment of graves and tombstones. His immediate 
impulse was to pass the house without farther hesitation; but, re- 
covering from his first surprise, he now began to reason with him- 
self upon the folly and impropriety of suffering his imagination to 
be so acted upon as to refuse the shelter which was thus offered to 
him, and which the situation of his horse rendered almost necessary ; 
while, by proceeding, he risked the chance of being benighted ina 
part of the country entirely unknown to him, and what motive 
could he assign for acting thus? A dream forsooth! a night-mare 
occasioned by a disturbed mind, or a hearty supper! No, an officer 
in the British army would not allow himself to be led astray by 
every turn of a distempered faney; he would enter the inn. 

By the time this manly resolution was adopted, Colonel B. had 
arrived at the place of his destination; where, having examined the 
house, his determination began to waver. It was situated quite at 
the extremity of the village, and rather apart from any other habi- 
tation; and, whether it was really so, or that the distempered state 
of his nerves influenced his judgment, he knew not, but it certainly 
appeared to him that the place wore an aspect of seclusion and 
gloom very unlike the air of cheerful comfort which usually echa- 
racterizes an inn. ‘It is a mean looking place,” said he, “and 
the accommodations will be wretched.’’ He looked again at the 
chureh-yard, and became every moment more strongly convinced 
of the bad accommodations of its opposite neighbour. “It was a 
miserable place; he doubted indeed if he should be able to obtain 
a bed there; it was evidently little more than a common hedge 
ale-house; and it would only be putting them to inconvenience 
should he attempt to stop.”” He was startled in his meditations by 
a dismal sound, harsh and discordant. ‘A murderer hanging in 
chains, perhaps.”” No, it was only the creaking of the sign-post 
over his head, as the wind impelled it upon its rusty hinge. The 
owner of the house now came forward; a ferocious looking person, 
with an expression of sullen malignity in his countenance; looked 
as if he had not been shaved for a month, and his manners, if not 
decidedly uncivil, were so disagreeable and abrupt, that if the tra- 
veller’s resolution had before began to falter, the sight of the inn- 
keeper soon overthrew it entirely; and, having inquired the dis- 
tance of the nearest town, which he found to be very trifling, Colo- 
nel B. gave the spur to his jaded horse, and the chureh-yard, the 
gloomy inn, and the ferocious innkeeper, were soon left far behind. 

Fate now seemed determined to atone for her former unpropi- 
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tious treatment; after riding about half a mile, the traveller reached 
a town whose cheerful appearance afforded a contrast the most 
striking to the lonely village he had just quitted. The inn, a plea- 
sant-looking place, stood surrounded by other houses, and nothing 
like a church-yard was to be deseried. Rejoicing in his good for- 
tune, Colonel B. dismounted, and entered the house: he was con- 
ducted into a room whose naturally pleasant aspect was now 
heightened by the blaze of a cheerful fire; the attendants were 
civil; the supper excellent; and, as he enjoyed the luxury of his 
present situation, he blessed the friendly warning which, by ex- 
citing his apprehensions, however unnecessarily, had induced him 
to exchange a bad lodging for one so full of comfort and conve- 
nience. 

The evening passed rapidly away, by means of the usual amuse- 
ments of a solitary night at an inn, eating and yawning; and, at 
ten o’clock, the Colonel desired to be shown to his apartment. As 
he looked round the pleasant chamber to which he was conducted, 
his mind again reverted to the lonely inn, and its appearance of 
desolation and misery; but, although acknowledging the superiority 
of the quarters he had chosen, and never for a moment repenting 
of his choiee, he yet could scarcely help blushing as the events of 
the day passed in review before him, In his present state of ease 
and security, his spirits exhilarated and his limbs at rest, he mar- 
velled that his mind could have been disturbed, or his actions con- 
trolled, by a cause so trivial and childish; and the result of these, 
his calm meditations, was, a secret resolution of never disclosing 
the circumstance to a single human being. 

He now began to prepare himself for bed: while he was thus 
engaged, his attention was attracted by the moon, which, shining 
in all the lustre of a clear autumn night, shed a stream of radiance 
through an aperture of the window-curtain. Attracted by its 
beauty, Colonel B. approached the window to take a more distinct 
view of the fair planet; when, drawing aside the intervening shade, 
he stood transfixed in shuddering horror, for a cemetery lay before 
him, where the moon was gleaming white upon graves and tomb- 
stones, with a brillianey which rendered every object as clear as 
if he had beheld it in open daylight! For a few moments he felt 
completely unnerved; the dream was again before him, and he 
dwelt upon its strange fulfilment, until his blood seemed curdling in 
his veins; and he turned from the window unable to endure the 
ghastly prospect it presented to his view. The loneliness of his 
situation, the church-yard, all seemed accomplished, all but the 
dreadful conclusion of the vision; he looked around him in gloomy 
despondency, till, overcome by the horrors his imagination con- 
jured up, he resolyed to leave the house, and had actually 
quitted his chamber for that purpose, preferring every alterna- 
tive to passing the night in his present situation, when the 
order and quiet which seemed to reign throughout the building, 
only disturbed at intervals by the laughter of some loiterers at the 
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bar, once more recalled him to the absurdity of his apprehensions; 
and, chiding himself for his cowardice, the Colonel returned to his 
room, with a full determination of driving the dream from his re- 
membrance, and sleeping in peace. As a proof of his assumed 
courage, he now advanced boldly to the window, gazed with a 
steady eye upon the scene without, admired the moon, made a few 
observations upon the effects of light and shade, and ended by 
whistling a tune most perseveringly, from beginning to end. Still 
he did not neglect taking every precaution in his power against 
the possibility of surprise; he fastened his door carefully, examined 
every part of the room, and having prepared his pistols, laid them 
by the side of his bed. But, notwithstanding the firmness of his 
resolution, he could not think of actually lying down without a 
slight feeling of awe; nay, he had, at one time, half determined 
to pass the night in an arm-chair; which idea, however, he aban- 
doned as too unreasonable to be indulged; and, shortly after, re- 
tired to bed, leaving the light still burning. Overcome by fatigue, 
Colonel B. soon fell asleep, but his slumbers were broken and 
uneasy, and from these he was at length awakened abruptly by a 
noise which sounded close to, if not actually within, his chamber. 
The agitated state of his mind, which all his philosophy had not 
quite succeeded in calming, rendered every accidental sound a sub- 
ject of apprehension, and he listened attentively, but all was again 
silent, and he concluded that the disturbance which, in the confu- 
sion of his thoughts on awakening, he fancied so near, had, in reali- 
ty, arisen from the departure of some of the guests. His slumbers 
appeared to have been of some continuance, for the light was now 
expiring, and its fitful gleam, as the blue flame rose and fell in the 
socket, mingled unpleasantly with the broad light of the moon. 
He was summoning up energy to arise and extinguish it, when he 
was again startled by the same sound which had awoke him. The 
lamp had given its last faint struggle, like a troubled soul clinging 
to the life it is about to leave for ever, when another light mingled 
with the pale moonshine, and the traveller now perceived that it 
glimmered through a door which had been so carefully concealed 
that it had entirely escaped his observation, but which was now 
opening slowly and cautiously. Doubting if he were not still under 
the influence of a dream, Colonel B. fixed his eyes upon the aper- 
ture, which continued gradually to widen, and he soon became 
aware that he was no longer the sole inhabitant of the chamber; 
the light, however, would not permit him to discover the number 
of his adversaries; and, being ignorant how many he had to cope 
with, he committed himself to the protection of heaven, and, 
placing his hand upon one of the pistols, remained perfectly still, 
awaiting the approach of his murderers with firmness and resolu- 
tion. They paused, and whispered together for a few moments; 
and then, with slow and noiseless steps, drew near the bed. There 
were two men; and the former, as they approached, bidding the 
other “ Hold up the lanthorn,” the Colonel perceived its dim 
Vo. V. No. 26.—Museum. Y 
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light gleaming upon a knife which he held in his hand. They 
were now within a few paces of the bed, and on the event of that 
moment depended the fate of the Colonel; he felt that it did so; 
and, rousing every energy to his assistance, he raised the pistol 
with a firm hand, when, in the next instant, his antagonist lay 
weltering in his blood. ‘The other immediately flew; and Colonel 
B., springing from the bed, found that his aim had been surely 
taken, the bullet having penetrated the heart of the assassin. In 
this man he recognised the landlord of the inn. Thus the dream 
was, in every respect, accomplished; and, by attending to the 
mysterious warning it conveyed, the traveller had escaped a dread- 
ful fate, and had executed a just retribution upon the murderers. 

Some years after this, the accomplice, who had escaped, was 
brought to justice, and hanged, for a murder committed by himseli 
and his master, many years before, in this same house. At his 
death he made an open confession, not only of the crime for which 
he suffered, but also of his having assisted his master in his attempt 
to assassinate Colonel B., from the commission of which act they 
had been so mysteriously and so providentially prevented. The 
traveller himself reached home in safety, though in a maze of gra- 
titude and wonder; and, from that night, continued, as may be ea- 
sily supposed, to the end of his days, a devout believer in dream 
and yisions of all species and descriptions. 


TROM THE NEW MONTULY MAGAZINE, 
THE CONQUEROR’S SLEEP. 
Steer midst thy banners furl’d! 
Yes! thou art there, upon thy buckler lying, 
With the soft wind unfelt around thee sighing ; 
Thou chief of hosts! whose trumpet shakes the world! 


Sleep! while the babe sleeps on its mother’s breast— 
—Oh! strong is night—for thou, too, are at rest! 


Stillness has smooth’d thy brow, 
And now might love keep timid vigils by thee ; 
Now might the foe with stealthy foot draw nigh thee, 
Alike unconscious and defenceless thou! 
‘Tread lightly, watchers !—Now the field is won, 
Break not the rest of Nature’s weary son! 
Perchance some lovely dream 
Hack from the stormy fight thy soul is bearing 
‘To the green places of thy boyish daring, 
And all the windings of thy native stream ; 
—Why, this were joy !—Upon the tented plain, 
Dream on, thou Conqueror !—be a child again. 
But thou wilt wake at morn, 
With thy strong passions to the conflict leaping, 
And thy dark troubled thoughts all earth o’ersweeping, 
—So wilt thou rise, oh! thou of woman born! 
And put thy terrors on—till none may dare 
took upon thee—the tired one, slumbering there ' 





The Spring Shower. 


Why, so the peasant sleeps 
Beneath his vine !—And man must kneel before thee, 
And for his birthright vainly still implore thee— 
Shalt thou be stay’d because thy brother weeps ? 
Wake! and forget that, midst a dreaming world, 
Thou hast lain thus, with all thy banners furl’d! 


Forget that thou, e’en thou, 
Hast feebly shiver’d when the wind pass’d o’er thee, 
And sunk to rest upon the earth which bore thee, 
And felt the night dew chill thy fever’d brow ! 
Wake with the trumpet, with the spear press on! 
—Yet shall the dust take home its mortal son. 


Part af “ The Seven Sleepers,” a Fragment in Knight’s Quar- 
terly Magazine. 


O vrrat Spirit of nature, thou alone 
Givest a perdurable garment to this earth, 
And thou sitt’st momently smiling at the birth 
Of myriad forms of life, that thou hast known 
Before the first day broke! eternal forms, 
That not the parching sun, nor scattering storms, 
Nor winter’s ice can change. Proud cities fall, 
Time hides them with his black funereal pall, 
Languages die, and many a scheme of pride 
Leaves but the slime that marks the reptile’s way , 
But streams, that in the sedgy valleys play,— 
Flowers of delight, in leafy nooks that hide,— 
Trees, that in kissing clumps or forests bide, 
And the soft gales in their green mantles fold,— 
Mountains, below whose heads the winds are roll’d,— 
And seas, that heave with an undying tide,— 
These are “ for all time,” uttering words of truth, 
Love, joy, and wisdom, in their ceaseless youth. 


THE SPRING SHOWER. 


Away to that snug nook ; for the thick shower 
Rushes on stridingly. Ay, now it comes, 
Glancing about the leaves with its first drips, 
Like snatches of faint music. Joyous thrush, 

It mingles with thy song, and beats soft time 

To thy bubbling shrillness. Now it louder falls, 
Pattering, like the far voice of leaping rills; 

And now it breaks upon the shrinking clumps 
With a crash of many sounds—the thrush is still. 
There are sweet scents about us; the violet hides 
On that green bank; the primrose sparkles there 
The earth is grateful to the teeming clouds, 

And yields a sudden freshness to their kisses. 
But now the shower slopes to the warm west, 
Leaving a dewy track; and see, the big drops, 
Like falling pearls, glisten in the sunny mist. 

The air is clear again, and the far woods 

Shine out in their early green. Let’s onward then, 
For the first blossoms peep about our path, 

The lambs are nibbling the short dripping grass, 
And the birds are on the bushes. 





FROM THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
ON THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AS ARTISANS, Ac. 


Tue scarcity of female employments has always been in England 
a subject of lamentation. On the Continent it is otherwise; there 
the women perform all the duties of shopkeepers and bookkeepers; 
and, in all thriving mercantile establishments, the daughters are as 
useful and as fully engaged as the sons. Hence, though there are 
enow of idle men in France and the Low Countries, there are few 
idle women. 

In England female employments are more circumscribed; and 
we find men in the shops of linendrapers, haberdashers, hosiers, 
grocers, booksellers, &c. all the occupations in which, on the Con- 
tinent, are filled by women. In truth, the English custom, in this 
respect, is a constant theme of their remark and astonishment. It 
is inquired what becomes of our women; and it excites no surprise 
that the degraded part of the sex are ten times more numerous in 
England than in any other country. 

Surely this subject merits special notice; and, amid all our insti- 
tutions and reformations, it seems to be one, in regard to which, 
much good might be done, and much happiness substituted for ex- 
tensive and indescribable miseries. 

It must be unnecessary to enlarge on the cares created in families 
by the dependence of girls, and the want of suitable employments; 
while to describe the complicated sufferings of the abandoned and 
deserted part of that sex, so interesting in a state of virtue, would 
fill hundreds of pathetic volumes, and afford everlasting themes for 
the tragic muse. Even the situation of the virtuoug old maid is one 
of merited sympathy,—outliving at once the attractions of her sex, 
and all the connexions of her youth; she exists unprotected, and 
dies contemning and often contemned. 

The object, however, of this paper is to point out some means 
of rendering the sex more independent; and, by giving them em- 
ployment, to render them, in that important respect, more happy. 

The-first plan that offers grows out of the peculiar constitution 
of women, and suggests that, to a considerable extent, they might 
be their own physicians. Delicacy forbids women from freely 
communicating with male doctors; and it is well known, that thou- 
sands of valuable women are constantly lost from reserves in this 
respect. If a college, for educating females in the knowledge of 
physiology, anatomy, and materia medica, were instituted, 10,000 
of the strongest-minded of the sex might derive independence from 
advising and prescribing in female disorders, and particularly in 
regard to diseases of children. 

Another 5000 might subsist as accoucheurs. 

50,000 shops, now served by men, ought to afford employment 
for 100,000 women. 

The employments of 50,000 men, now employed as tailors, stay- 
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makers, shoemakers, &c., might be advantageously filled by wo- 
men. 

There is no employment better fitted for the sedentary habits of 
women than that of compositors in printing offices, and these would 
employ another 5000. 

Bookbinding in all its branches might also be performed by wo- 
men. 

Watch and clockmaking is also admirably adapted to the sex, 
and might employ 5000. 

We have many female engravers and workers in various arts, and 
these might be increased another 5000. 

As accountants and bookkeepers, they are on the continent un- 
rivalled, and in Britain these employments might occupy 10,000. 

Thus I have pointed out, with little energy of invention, means 
of employing nearly 200,000 of the sex; but, if attention were 
drawn to the subject by a society for the purpose, and the object 
were specially promoted, I have no doubt it might be extended to 
300,000; the sex, in consequence, be raised in social utility, im- 
portance, independence, and happiness ; and the 100,000 now living 
in degradation might be reduced to 10,000. 

It is usual to treat this subject jestingly and sneeringly, and 
hence nothing is done. But, in making these observations, I am 
serious and in earnest. At present great evils exist, and much un- 
happiness prevails, Is it not our duty to endeavour to remove 
them? Can it be done, if it is not attempted? And can it be at- 
tempted, if not considered with a solemnity and sobriety befitting 
its great importance ? 

I have always considered women, in regard to virtue and social 
qualities, as the best portion of the human race; yet the laws 
of custom have rendered all their fine endowments unavailing, and 
made them slaves, dependents, and subordinates. There seems no 
good or just reason why they should not be allowed to play the 
entire part in society for which nature has fitted them; at least, let 
us inquire on the subject, and be governed in our policy by the 
ascertained result. Common Sense. 


FROM THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Secret Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. and of the Regen- 
cy; extracted from the German Correspondence of the 
Duchess of Orleans, Mother of the Regent ;—Preceded by a 
Notice of this Princess, and accompanied with Notes. Lon- 
don. 1824. 


Tue Duchess of Orleans, was a clever, rude minded, half-edu- 
cated woman, remarkably ordinary, and of course a determined sa- 
tirist; repelling in her manners, and of course left with much lei- 
sure time, which she occupied, to the vexation of the court, the 
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annoyance of her correspondents, and the amusement of posterity, 
by the most tremendous and perpetual exercise of her pen. Her 
highness is probably the most unsparing and indefatigable letter- 
writer on record. Her marriage was an affair of state, she and 
her husband soon settled their mutual dislikes into a system of 
that decent disgust which prevents disturbance in high life, and 
after having had one child, the princess sat herself down to the 
grand employment of her life, and, in letters innumerable, com- 
piled the Scandalous Chronicle of the age. 

Of this compilation however the present volume gives but a 
very inadequate specimen. Our age, bad as it is, is not tolerant 
of gross publication, and the editor has had the good taste to pro- 
duce a work perhaps as much pruned as was possible. 

The duchess’s early life was like that of most young princesses 
of her time; the Prince Palatine of Bavaria, her father, was a brutal 
husband; and if she had been educated amid such scenes as were 
exhibited in his court, her character and her disposition would 
have been formed after the worst examples. But it was her for- 
tune to have been brought up entirely at the Court of Hanover 
under her paternal aunt the electress, the mother of George I., a 
rough, but not a dishonest specimen of royalty. Her character 
was there formed, and during the whole of her long life, even 
when her pride was most gratified by seeing the government of 
the most powerful country in Europe in the hands of her son, she 
seems always to have cast her eyes to Germany as her country, 
and to have considered herself as a mere stranger and sojourner in 
the palaces of France. 

It is not to be wondered that with these feelings she should 
have kept up an intercourse with her friends. But the unremit- 
ting vigour and rigour, with which she carried on her letter- 
writing, was absolutely marvellous. Of any other than a German 
it would be altogether incredible. The editor thus describes it in 
his biographical notice. 

“One of the most singular habits of her life, was the indefatigable zeal which 
she displayed in her correspondence. Perhaps no other person ever wrote so 
many letters: it was her constant occupation, in which she engaged as in the per- 
formance of a task enforced by some indispensable necessity; and she did not 
confine herself to mere letters, or notes, but wrote whole volumes. The ordinary 
course of her correspondence she details thus: ‘On Sunday I write to my aunt, 
the dear Electress of Hanover and to Lorraine; On Monday to Savoy, and to the 
Queen of Spain; on Tuesday to Lorraine, on Wednesday to Modena, on Thursday 
to Hanover again, on Friday to Lorraine, and on Saturday, I bring up the arrears 
of the week. Sometimes after having written in the course of the day twenty sheets 
to the Princess of Wales, ten or twelve to my daughter, and twenty to the Queen of 
Sicily, Tam so tired that I can hardly set one foot before the other.’ It is not diffh- 
cult to believe the latter fact. She does not include in this enumeration her re- 
gular correspondence with her old preceptress, with Prince Ulrick of Brunswick, 
the Queen of Prussia, and many other persons from whom she also received very 
abundant effusions. This rage for writing letters very often took her from the 
society of Monsieur, her husband, which was however not of the most engagin 
description: debauched men and shameless women composed it generally, and it 
may be conceived that the princess could find but little satisfaction in such com- 


pany.” 
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As no one had better opportunities to know all that passed at 
the court, it may be easily imagined that some parts of this cor- 
respondence must have been very amusing. In 1788, extracts 
from her letters to the Princess Wilhelmina, of Wales, and the 
Duke of Brunswick, were published at Paris, and another edition 
at Strasburgh, in 1789. There was also published at Dantzig in 
1789, a work composed of extracts from her letters to her former 
governess, Madame de Haarling, and her husband. The volume 
before us is a translation of the most interesting passages in the 
Strasburgh edition, arranged as illustrations of the characters of the 
most conspicuous persons at the court. If all admiration of the 
court of Louis XIV., had not long since passed away, it could 
scarcely over-live the publication of the facts which are eommuni- 
cated in these letters. 

Her epinions of Louis XIV. himself are upon the whole more 
favuurable than of any other individual whom she mentions, ex- 
eept her own son. ‘“ The king,” she says, “‘ though by no means 
perfect, possessed some great and many fine qualities; and by no 
means deserved to be detamed and despised by his subjects after 
his death.”” How much of this praise was due to his cducation 
may .be gathered from some of the curious facts which she men- 
lions. 


“The King and Monsieur had been accustomed from their childhood, to great 
filthiness in the interior of their houses; so much so that they did not know it 
ought to be otherwise.” 

“ Louis XIV., as well as all the rest of his family, with the exception of my son, 
hated reading. Neither the King nor Monsieur had been taught any thing; they 
scarcely knew how to read and write.” “He had natural wit, but was extremely 
ignorant; and was so much ashamed of it, that it became the fashion for his cour- 
ticrs to turn learned men into ridicule.” 


These passages prepare us for what follows. 


“So great a fear of hell had been instilled into the king, that he not only 
thought that every body who did not profess the faith of the Jesuits would be 
damned, but he even thought he was in some danger himself by speaking to such 
persons. If any one was to be ruined with the king, it was only necessary to say, 
*he is a Huguenot, or a Jansenist,’ and his business was immediately settled. My 
son was about to take into his service a gentleman, whose mother was a professed 
Jansenist. The Jesuits, by way of embroiling my son with the king, represented 
that he was about to engage a Jansenist on his establishment. The king immedi- 
ately sent for him and said, ‘ How is this, nephew? | understand you think of em- 
ploying a professed Jansenist in your service.’ ‘Oh, no!’ replied my son, ‘I can 
assure your majesty that he is not, and I even doubt whether he believes in the 
existence of a God.’ ‘ Oh, well then,’ said the king, ‘if that be the case, and you 
swe sure he is no Jansenist, you may take him.’ It is impossible for a man to be 
more ignorant of religion than the king was. I cannot understand how his mo- 
ther the queen could have brought him up with so little knowledge on this sub- 
ject. He believed all that the priests said to him. ‘That old Maintenon and Pére 

a Chaise, had persuaded him that all the sins he had committed with Madame de 

Montespan, would be pardoned if he persecuted and extirpated the professors of 
the reformed religion; and that this was the only path to heaven. The poor 
king believed it fervently, for he had never seen a Bible in his life; and immedi- 
ately after this, the persecution commenced. He knew no more of religion than 
what his confessors chose to tell him, and they had made him believe it was not 
lawful to investigate matters of religion, but that reason should be prostrated in 
order to gain heaven. He was, nowever, earnest enough himself, and it was not 
his fault that hypocrisy reigned at court.” 
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There appears however to have been a propensity in many of 
the princesses and ladies of the court to a jollity the most unrefined 
—a vice which generally sets hypocrisy at defiance, and which, 
with all the crimes and follies of the French, is of so coarse a na- 
ture, that one is surprised to hear of its prevalence. 

“The duchess (of Bourbon) can drink very copiously without being affected ; 
her daughters would fain imitate her, but they soon get tipsy, and cannot control 
themselves as their mother does. 

“ Madame de Montespan and her eldest daughter, could drink a large quantity 
of wine without being affected by it. I have seen them drink six bumpers of the 
strong Turin Rosa Solis, besides the wine which they had taken before. Lexpect- 
ed to see them fall under the table, but on the contrary, it affected them no more 
than a draught of water. 

“ Three years before her death, the dauphiness changed greatly for the better; 
she played no more foolish tricks, and left off drinking to excess. Instead of that 
untameable manner which she had before, she became cae and sensible, kept up 
her dignity, and did not permit the younger ladies to be too familiar with her, by 
dipping their fingers into her dish, rolling upon the bed, and similar elegancies.” 

In another passage talking of one of her son’s mistresses, she 
says—* that would be very well, if she were not a drunkard.” 

There are many amusing stories told of Law and his famous 
Mississippi scheme. In the first account which the duchess gives 
of this remarkable person, she describes him as “ a very honest 
and very sensible man’’—polite to every body and very well bred 
—** admirably skilled in all that relates to finance.”’ Law had of- 
fered his services to Louis XIV., but they were declined. It 
might perhaps be thought from this, that the king or his ministers 
had perspicacity enough to detect the fallacy of his project. But 
the true reason was very different, and was communicated by his 
majesty to the Duchess of Orleans—Law was not a Roman Catho- 
lic, therefore, his majesty said, he ought not to confide in him. 

The regent, however, had not the good fortune to be equally 
absurd, and in consequence became the dupe of that scheme, of 
which there is little doubt that Law was the dupe himself. It is 
difficult even now to ascertain whether there was more of knavery 
or folly in the affair. There is something very simple in the state- 
ment of the duchess, that Law told her that of all the persons to 
whom he had explained his system, there were only two who un- 
derstood it, and these were the king of Sicily and her son the re- 
gent; and that he was quite astonished at their having so readily 
understood it. To understand it was astonishing indeed! 

“He (Law) is so much run after, that he has had no repose by day or by night. 
A duchess even kissed his hand publicly. Ifa duchess can do this, what will not 
other ladies do? Another lady, who pursued him every where, heard that he was 
at Madame de Simiane’s, and immediately begged the latter to permit her to dine 
with her. Madame de Simiane went to her, and said she must be excused for that 
day, as Mr. Law was to dine with her. Madame de Boucher replied, that it was 
for this reason expressly she wished to be invited. Madame de Simiane only re- 
peated that she did not choose to have Mr. Law troubled, and so quitted her. 
Having however ascertained the dinner hour, Madame de Boucher passed before 
the door in her coach, and made her coachman and footmen call out‘ Fire!’ Im- 
mediately all the company quitted the table to know where the fire was, and 
among them Law appeared. As soon as Madame de Boucher saw him she jumped 
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eut _ her carriage to speak to him; but he, guessing the truth, instantly disap- 
pea ° 

“ Another lady ordered her carriage to be driven opposite to Mr. Law’s hotel, 
and then to be overturned. Addressing herself to the coachman, she said, ‘ over- 
turn here, you blockhead—overturn !’ Mr. Law ran out to her assistance, when 
she — to him that she had done this for the sole purpose of having an inter- 
view with him,” 


All this was French frolic, or vivacité, or foolery, and was well 
while it lasted. But when the bubble had burst, the duchess has 
a different story to tell. 


“ My son has been obliged to displace Mr. Law. This person, who was former- 
ly worshipped like a god, is now not sure of his life: it is astonishing how terrified 


he is.” 


And yet it does not seem very astonishing that he was terrified, 
when we hear her account of the scenes which took place, and the 
personal dangers to which he was exposed. 


“Mr. Law has taken refuge in the Palais Royal. The populace have done him 
no harm; but his coachman has been pelted on his return, and the carriage broken 
to pieces. I heard the people talking; they said nothing against my son, and be- 
stowed benedictions upon me, but they all wished Law to be hanged.” 


It was lucky for Louis XIV. that Law was not a Roman Catho- 
lic during his reign. 

The following picture of a decayed lady of the court, is strong, 
and tinctured with the rude spirit of the writer. 


“ After my husband’s death, I saw Grancei only once; I met her in the garden, 
When she ceased to be handsome she fell into uttcr despair; and so great a change 
took place in her appearance, that no one would have known her. Her nose, 
before so beautiful, grew long and large, and was covered with pimples, over 
each of which she put a patch; this had a singular effect: the red and white paint 
did not adhere to her face. Her eyes were hollow and sunken, and the altera- 
tion which this had caused in her face cannot be imagined. In Spain they lock 
up all ladies at night, even to the septuagenary femmes de Chambre. When Gran- 
cei followed our queen to Spain as dame d’atour, she was locked up in the even- 
ing, and was in great grief about it. When she was dying, she cried, ‘ Ah! mon 
Dieu, must I die, who have never once thought of death?’ She had never done 
any a but sit at play with her lovers until five or six o’clock in the morning, 
feast and smoke tobacco, and follow uncontrolled her natural inclinations. When 
she reached her climacteric, she said in despair, ‘ Alas! I am growing old, I shall 
have no more children.’ This was exceedingly amusing, and her friends, as well 
as her enemies, laughed at it.” 


There is something of a counterpart to this, in the portrait which 
she gives of the grandfather of the Duke de Noailles. 


“The Duke de Noailles’ grandfather was one of the ugliest men in the world. 
He had one glass eye; his nose was like an owl’s; his mouth ages his teeth ugly 
and decayed; his face and head very small ; his body long and bent; and he was 
bitter and ill-tempered : his name was Gluinel. Madame de Connuel one day was 
reading his grandson’s genealogy, and when she came to his name, exclaimed, ‘I 
always suspected, when I saw the Duke de Noailles, that he came out of the 
Book of the Lamentations of Jeremiah.’ ” 

This volume contains an account of some length by the duchess, 
of what took place during the regency of her son. Many circum- 
stances are mentioned, which though slight in themselves, are 
strongly characteristic of the manners ef the times. Whey the 


", 
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plot was discovered, in which the King of Spain and Alberoni en- 
deavoured to effect the downfal of the regent Orleans, through the 
Due de Richelieu, great confusion and alarm was excited in Paris. 
The regent’s spies had been supplied with the means of watching 
the whole progress of the plot. All the letters of Alberoni, and 
the replies of Richelieu, were delivered first to the regent, who 
opened them, made copies, re-sealed the letters, and sent them to 
their destination. When the Duc de Richelieu was arrested, his 
papers were seized, and it was naturally expected that they would 
afford most important information as to the accomplices in the 
plot. But instead of this, the Duchess of Orleans tells us, *‘ nothing 
but billets-doux were found in his writing-case.”’ 
Here is her account of a French statesman. 


“The Cardinal Richelieu, notwithstanding his talents, had frequent fits of dis- 
traction. Sometimes he would fancy himself a horse, and run jumping about a 
billiard table, neighing and snorting; this would last an hour, at the end of which 
his people would put him to bed and cover him up closely, to induce perspira- 
tion; when he awoke, the fit had passed and did not appear again.” 


Very little is here recorded of the exiled Royal Family of Eng- 
land. She says of the death of that wretched creature, James— 


“King James I. died with t firmness and resolution, and without any bi 
gotry; that is to say, very differently from the manner in which he had lived. 
I saw and spoke to him four-and-twenty hours before his death. ‘1 hope,’ I said, 
*soon to hear of your majesty’s getting better.’ He smiled and said, ‘ if I should 
die, shall I not have lived long enough?” 


The information which is given by the duchess as to the policy 
pursued by her son in regard to this family, produces a very un- 
favourable impression of his good faith towards the English go- 
vernment, and still more unfavourable as to the motives which ac- 
tuated his conduct towards those to whom his countenance, pro- 
tection, and assistance were absolutely pledged. 


“My son has never assisted the Pretender neither publicly nor privately; and 
if my Lord Stair had chosen to contract a more close alliance, as my son wished, 
he would have prevented the Pretender’s staying in France and collecting adhe- 
rents; but as that alliance was declined, he merely confined himself to the stipu- 
lations contained in the treaty of peace. He furnished the Pretender neither with 
arms nor money. ‘The Pope and some other friends gave him money, but my son 
could not, furhe was too much engaged in paying off the late king’s debts, and he 
would not on account of that treaty.” 


The notions entertained by the duchess on English politics, were 
probably those in fashion at the French court; they are ridiculous 
enough. The following was written in 1714. 


“I hardly know how to rejoice at the accession of our Prince George to the 
throne of England, for I have no confidence in the English people. I remember 
still too well the fine speeches which were made here not long ago by Lord Pe- 
terborough. I would rather that our elector was Emperor of Germany; and | 
wish that the king who is here (James Il.) was again in possession of England, be- 
cause the kingdom belongs to him. I fear that the inconstancy of the English 
will, in the end, produce some scheme which may be injurious to us. Perhaps 
there was never in any nation a king who had been crowned with more eclat, or 
more tumultuous joy than James II.; and yet the same nation since persecuted 
him in the most pitiless manner, and has tormented his innocent son, till he can 
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searcely find an asylum after all his heavy misfortunes. If the English are to be 
trusted, I should say, that it is fortunate the parliaments are in favour of George 
but the more one reads the history of English revolutions, the more one is com- 
pelled to remark the eternal hatred which the people of that nation have had to- 
wards their kings as well as their fickleness. 

“ Have I not reason to fear on George’s account, since he has been made king 
of England, and knowing as I do, the desire he had to be king of another country ? 
1 know the accursed English too well to trust them. May God protect their ma- 
Jjesties, the princes, and all the family, but I confess I fear for them greatly.” 


But there are more agreeable follies than this in these memoirs, 
Their merit consists in the drollery of much that they relate. 


“ The Duc de Sully was subject to frequent fits of abstraction. One day having 
dressed himself to go to prim 9 he forgot nothing but his breeches, ‘This was in 
winter; when he entered the church, he said, ‘ Mon Dieu, it is very cold to-day” 
Phe persons present said, ‘ not colder than usual” ‘Then L am ina fever ;’ he said. 
Some one suggested that he had perhaps not dressed himselt so warmly as usual , 
and opening his coat, the cause of his being cold was very apparent. 

“Our late king told me the following anecdote of Queen Christina of Sweden. 
That princess, instead of putting on a night-cap, wrapped her head in a napkin. 
One night she could not doap, and ordered the musicians to be brought into her 
bed-room; where drawing her bed curtains, she could not be seen by them, but 
could hear them at her ease, At length, enchanted at a piece which they had 
just played, she abruptly thrusted her head beyond the curtains, and cried out, 
‘Mort diable! but they sing delightfully!" At the grotesque sight the Italians 
were so frightened, that they were obliged to stop short.” 


Upon the whole, there is a great deal of amusement to be found 
in this volume. ‘The historical importance which the editor seems 
to attach to it, is a fancy of his own. The light which he says it 
has thrown upon affairs hitherto mysterious, we have not been able 


to discover. But if there still are any persons who are dazzled by 
the false glitter of the court of Louis XIV. there is enough here 
to show the absolute meanness, indelicacy, and vice, of those very 
personages who figured in its highest places, and who have been 
so long vaunted as models of courtly grac¢ and splendour to the 
rest of the world. 


¥ROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZErre 
GAS-LIGHTS. 


{Gas-lights forming so considerable a feature jn civil economy at the present 
day, and public opinion being somewhat divided 6n the subject, we have requested 
one of our scientific contributors to draw up a short statement of the comparative ad- 
vantages afforded from the use of Coal Gas and Oil Gas for the purpose of illumi- 
nation. And as we know our friend to be perfectly disinterested in the question, 
we presume the following communication will be acceptable to all our readers who 
are interested as proprietors of Gas-light shares, or consumers of Gas. } 


Tue comparative advantages between the Gas-lights obtained 
from Coal and from Oil may be considered under two points of 
view—Economy in expense, and Security from danger.—In esti- 
mating the produce of Gas from coal and from fish-oil, I shall take 
the average of the statements made by the respective companies 
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for my data. Thus, two bushels of good Walls End coals, whielt 
in the wholesale way, in the London Market, cost about two shil- 
lings, will produce upwards of 600 cubic feet of purified coal gas: 
And one gallon of good whale or other fish-oil which costs about 
two shillings (at £25 per ton,) will produce 100 cubic feet of good 
oil gas. Now if we allow 100 feet of oil gas to be equal in illumi- 
nating power to 300 feet of coal gas, we then get double the value 
in gas from two shillings worth of coals that we do from two shil- 
lings worth of oil. We moreover obtain a quantity of coke from 
coal gas-works, equal in value to about two-thirds of the coals con- 
sumed; besides coal tar and ammonia; whilst there is no residuum 
of the smallest value from the manufacture of oil gas. 

If, therefore, we allow the expenditure of capital in the manufac- 
ture of Coal Gas to be double that expended in Oil Gas-works, the 
advantage would still be in favour of Coal Gas-works; both from 
the additional value in product, and the additional employment of 
labourers. But an estimate of ofl gas in the ratio of 3 to 1 with coal 
gas in illuminating power is probably beyond the fact. There can 
be no question that the intensity of light from a jet of oil gas is 

reater than from a jet of coal gas of equal diameter; but it probably 

oes not exceed the relative specific gravities of the two gases: oil 
gas (or heavy carburetted hydrogen) being from 930 to 960; and 
coal gas (or light carburetted hydrogen) being from 420 to 450— 
atmospheric air = 1000. Now this proportion is little more than 
in the ratio of 9 to 4, or 24 to 1, which is probably near the truth 
when reduced to practice. For example, if a consumer pays five 
shillings for 100 cube feet of oil gas = nine illuminating power, 
and the same price for 300 cube feet of coal gas = 4 illuminating 
power, he will have a quantity of inflammable matter in the ratio 
of 12 to 9 in favour of coal gas, while the 300 feet of coal gas may 
be divided over a greater extent of surface, and afford more lights 
than the 100 feet of oil gas. 

Where a powerful light is desirable in a given point, such as 
is required in many mechanic arts, an Oil Gas-light is decidedly 
the best for the purpose. But for exterior lights, or wherever 
economy is an object, the advantage appears to be greatly in favour 
of Coal Gas. 

The second consideration is the comparative inconvenience or 
— to which we are liable from the use of either gas. It is 
well known that all inflammable bodies consume a large portion of 
oxygen gas during their combustion, which becomes converted 
into carbonic acid gas, and is again dispersed in the atmosphere, 
from whence it was obtained. Purified coal gas requires about 
double its volume of oxygen gas to afford a perfect combustion. 
And as the atmospheric air contains oxygen, amounting only to 
about one-fifth of its bulk, it is obvious that every 100 cubic feet 
of coal gas deprives 1000 feet of common air of its oxygenous pro- 
portion, when in perfect combustion. Now it is evident that the 
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greater the quantity of inflammable matter in a given volume, thi 
greater will be the consumption of oxygen during its combustion. 
Thus oil gas requires about double the quantity of oxygen that 
coal gas does to effect its perfect combustion. And unless the at- 
mosphere of a room be very well ventilated, it is fair to infer 
that oil gas-lights deteriorate the air of such an apartment in a far 
greater degree than coal gas. 

Coal gas however has one disadvantage to which oil gas is not 
subject,—the sulphureous acid vapour which is given out during 
its combustion. It is perhaps impossible to purify coal gas entirely 
from the sulphur given out in the distillation of coal: notwithstand- 
ing the coal gas manufacturers usually endeavour to effect this desi- 
deratum in their manufacture. In the ordinary way of manufac- 
turing oil gas, by dropping the oil on ignited coke, there is also 
a small portion of sulphur given out to the gas; coke usually 
containing a large portion of the original quantity contained in the 
coal, But the quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen in oil gas is at all 
times less than in coal gas, if oil gas be made from good oil. 

The disadvantages attending the exhalation of sulphureous va- 
pour from Coal Gas is, however, more than compensated probably 
by the means it affords of detecting the escape of gas from the 
gasometers or pipes; which is always liable to happen to a certain 
extent, either from negligence of the people who use gas, in allow- 
ing the stop-cocks to remain open after the light is extinguished, 
or from the wear and tear of the apparatus. The sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas, though offensive to the olfactory nerves, is less delete- 
rious to animal life than carbonic acid gas. Hence the escape of 
coal gas from a gas-pipe into a room, though liable to produce an 
explosive mixture when it arrives at the proportion of 1 gas, 12 
air, yet it is less injurious to health than the carbonic acid, or fixed 
air given out by the combustion of the gas. I have previously ob- 
served that oil gas produces more of this deleterious matter during 
its combustion than coal gas: and as both kinds of gas produce it 
with more rapidity than wax, oil or tallow, it is highly desirable 
that a good ventilation should be afforded to every small apartment 
where gas-lights are used. Such a precaution will be attended 
with a twofold advantage—that of affording an adequate supply 
of oxygen for the perfect combustion of the gas, and thereby in- 
creasing the intensity of the light; and also to obtain a current of 
air to carry off the carbonic acid gas produced by combustion. 

The general convenience and ultimate economy of Gas-lights 
is too well known to require any remarks. But it is probable that 
the comparative economy between the use of Coal Gas and Oil 
Gas for illumination is in the ratio of at least 2 to 1 in favour of 
the former :—taking every consideration into account, and viewing 
it as a question of civil ecopomy. 





FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 


FALSE DISTINCTIONS. 


By the Author of Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 


Tur. petty distinctions current in conversation and criticism— 
are all false when they happen to regard intellectual objects: and 
there is no mode of error which is so disgusting to a man who has 
descended an inch below the surface of things: for their evil is— 
first, That they become so many fetters to the mind; and secondly, 
That they give the appearance of ambitious paradoxes to any juster 
distinctions substituted in their places. More error is collected in 
the form of popular distinctions than in any other shape: and as 
they are always assumed (from their universal currency), without 
the mind’s ever being summoned to review them, they present in- 
caleulable hindrances to its advance in every direction. Whata 
world of delusion, for example, lies in the hollow distinction of 
Reason and Imagination. 1 protest that I feel a sense of shame 
for the human intellect, and sit uneasily in my chair, when I hear 
a man summing up his critique upon a book, by saying, “ that in 
short it is addressed to the imagination and not to the reason.” Yet 
upon this meagre and vague opposition are built many other errors 
as gross as itself. I will notice three: 

1. That women have more imagination than men.—This 
monstrous assertion, which is made in contempt of all literature, 
not only comes forward as a capital element in all attempts* to 
characterize the female sex, as contradistinguished from the male, 
but generally forms the ¢heme on which all the rest is but a des- 
cant. A friend, to whom I was noticing this, suggested that by 
Imagination in this place was meant simply the Fancy in its 
lighter and more delicate movements. But even this will not cure 
the proposition: so restricted even, it is a proposition which sets 
all experience at defiance. For, not to be so hard upon the female 
sex as to ask—Where is their Paradise Lost? Where is their 
Lear and Othello?—I will content myself with asking, where is 
the female Hudibras, or the female Dunciad? Or, to descend 
from works of so masculine a build, to others of more delicate pro- 
portions, where is the female Rape of the Lock? Or, to adapt the 
question to the French literature, Where is the female Ver-Vert ?t 


* See for instance those which occur in the works of Mrs, Hannah More—a wo- 
man of great talents, and for whom I feel the greatest respect personally, having 
jong had the pleasure of her acquaintance: her conversation is brilliant and in- 
structive : but this has nothing to do with her philosophy. 

t This little work of Gresset’s occupies the same station in the French literature 
that the Rape of the Lock does in ours. For playful wit, it is the jewel of the 
French Poésies Légéres. Its inferiority to the Rape of the Lock, however, both in 
plan and in brilliancy of execution, is very striking,—and well expresses the gene- 
ral ratio of the French literature to ours. If in any department, common prejudice 
would have led us in this to anticipate a superiority on the part of the French. Yet 
their inferiority is hardly any where more conspicuous.—By the way, it is very re- 
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And the same questions may be put, mufatis mutandis, upon all 
other literatures past or current. Men are shy of pressing too hard 
upon women: however much our sisters may be in the wrong (and 
they generally are in the wrong), in their disputes with us, they 
always take the benefit of sex—which is a stronger privilege than 
benefit of clergy. But, supposing them to waive that for a mo- 
ment, and imagining this case—that the two sexes were to agree 
to part and to “pack up their alls,’’ and each sex to hoist on its 
backs its valuah/e contributions to literature, then I shall be so 
ungallant as to affirm, that the burthens would be pretty well adapt- 
ed to the respective shoulders and physical powers which were to 
bear them; and for no department of literature would this hold 
more certainly true, than for the imaginative and the fanciful part. 
In mathematics there exist works composed by women—to re- 
prieve which from destruction men would be glad to pay some- 
thing or other (let us not ask too curiously how much): but what 
poem is there in any language (always excepting those of our own 
day) which any man would give a trifle to save? Would he give 
a shilling? If he would, I should suspect the shilling exceedingly ; 
and would advise a rigorous inquiry into its chagacter. I set aside 
Sappho and a few other female lyric poets; for we have not sufli- 
cient samples of their poetry: and for modern literature I set aside 
the writers of short poems that take no sweep and compass, such 
as Lady Winchelsea, Madame Deshouli¢res, &c. &c. But I ask 
with respect to poems solemnly planned, such as keep the poet on 
the wing and oblige him to sustain his flight for a reasonable space 
and variety of course,—where is there one of any great excellence¢ 
which owes its existence to a woman? I ask of any man who suf- 
fers his understand:ng to slumber so deeply and to benefit so little 
by his experience, as to allow credit to the doctrine that women 
have the advantage of men in imagination;—I ask him this start- 
ling question, which must surely make him leap up from his dream. 
What work of imagination owing its birth to a woman can he lay 
his hand on (—I am a reasonable man, and do not ask for a hun- 
dred or a score, but will be content with one,) which has exerted 
any memorable influence, such as history would notice, upon the 
mind of man? Who is the female Aschylus, or Euripides, or 
Aristophanes? Where is the female rival of Chaucer, of Cervantes, 
of Calderon? Where is Mrs. Shakspeare? No, no! good wo- 


markable, that the late Mr. Scott, who had expressly studied the French literature, 
should have had so little acquaintance with a writer of Gresset’s eminence, as is 
argued by the fact of his having admitted into the Lonnox Macazine a mere prose 
abstract of the Ver-Vert, without any reference to the French original. This is the 
more remarkable, because there existed already in the English language, a metri- 
cal version of the Ver-Vert (a bad one, I dare say), which is reprinted in so notori- 
ous a book as Chalmers’s Poets. The prose abstract is not ill executed according 
to my remembrance: but still an abridgment of a jeu d’esprit, in all parts elaborate- 
ly burnished, is of itself an absurdity : to strip it of verse is no advantage: and to 
omit the recommendation of a celebrated name, seems to argue that it was un 

‘known. 
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men: it is sufficient honour for you that you produce ws—the men 
of this planet—who produce the books (the good ones, I mean). In 
some sense therefore you are grandmothers to all the intellectual 
excellence that does or will exist: and let that content you. As to 
poetry in its Aighest form, I never yet knew a woman—nor will 
believe that any has existed—who could rise to an entire sympa- 
thy with what is most excellent in that art. High abstractions, to 
which poetry xa’ efexs is always tending, are utterly inapprehen- 
sible by the female mind: the concrete and the individual, fleshed 
in action and circumstance, are all that they can reach: the te’ xaé’ 
eax—the ideal—is above them. Saying this, however, I mean no 
disrespect to female pretensions: even intellectually they have their 
peculiar and separate advantages, though no balance to ours: they 
have readier wits than men, because they are more easily impress- 
ed and excited: and for moral greatnes and magnanimity, under 
the sharpest trials of danger, pain, adversity, or temptation,—there 
is nothing so great that I cannot believe of women. This world 
has produced nothing more heroic and truly noble than Mrs. 
Hutchinson of Nottingham castle, and Madame Roland: and we 
may be assured, that there are many Hutchinsons and many Ro- 
lands at all times én posse, that would show themselves such, if or- 
dinary life supplied occasions: for their sakes I would be happy to 
tell or to believe any reasonable lie in behalf of their sex: but I 
cannot and will not lie, or believe a lie, in the face of all history 
and experience. 

2. That the savage has more imagination than the civilized 
man: 

3. That Oriental nations have more imagination (and ac- 
cording to some a more passionate constitution of mind) than 
those of Europe. As to savages, their poetry and their elo- 
quence are always of the most unimaginative order: when they are 
figurative, they are so by mere necessity; language being too poor 
amongst savage nations to express any but the rudest thoughts; so 
that such feelings as are not of hourly recurrence can be expressed 
only by figures. Moreover it is a mistake to suppose that merely 
to deal in figurative language implies any imaginative power: it is 
one of the commonest expressions of the over-excitement of weak- 
ness; for there are spasms of weakness no less than spasms of 
strength.—In all the specimens of savage eloquence which have 
been reported to us (as that of Logan, &c.), there is every mark of 
an infantine understanding: the thoughts are of the poorest order; 
and, what is particularly observable, are mere fixtures in the brain 
—having no vital principle by which they become generative or 
attractive of other thoughts. A Demosthenical fervor of manner 
they sometimes have; which arises from the predominance of in- 
terrogation—the suppression of the logical connexions—the naked- 
ness of their mode of schematising the thoughts—and the conse- 
quent rapidity with which the different parts of the harangue succeed 
to each other. But these characteristics of manner, which in the 
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Athenian were the result of exquisite artifice, in them are the mere 
negative product of their intellectual barrenness. ‘The Athenian 
Sorewent the full development of the logical connexion: the savage 
misses it from the unpractised state of his reasoning faculties: the 
Athenian was naked from choice and for effect; the savage from 
poverty. And, be the manner what it may, the mad¢/er of a savage 
oration is always despicable. But, if savages betray the negation 
of all imaginative power (= 0), the oriental nations betray the ne- 
gative of that power (= — imagination). In the Koran I read that 
the pen, with which God writes, is made of mother-of-pearl, and 
is so Jong, that an Arabian courser of the finest breed would not be 
able to gallop from one end to the other in a space of 500 years. 
Upon this it would be said in the usual sty!e of English criticism— 
“Yes: no doubt, it is very extravagant: the writer’s imagination 
runs away with his judgment.”” Imagination! How so? The 
imagination seeks the illimitable; dissolves the definite; translates 
the finite into the infinite. But this Arabian image has on the con- 
trary translated the infinite into the finite. And so it is generally 
with Oriental imagery, 

In all this there is something more than mere error of fact; some- 
thing more than mere error of theory; for it is thus implied that 
the understanding and the imaginative faculty exist in insulation— 
neither borrowing or lending; that they are strong at the expense 
of each other; &c. &c. And from these errors of theory arise prac- 
tical errors of the worst consequence. One of the profoundest is 
that which concerns the discipline of the reasoning faculties. All 
men are anxious, if it were only for display in conversation, to 
‘reason’? (as they call it) well. But how mighty is the error 
which many make about the constituents of that power! That the 
fancy has any thing to do with it—is the last thought that would 
occur to them. Logic, say they, delivers the art of reasoning; and 
logic has surely no commerce with the fancy. Be it so: but logic, 
though indispensable, concerns only the /orma/ part of reasoning; 
and is therefore only its negative condition: your reasoning will 
be bad, if it offends against the rules of logic; but it will not be 
good simply by conformiag to them. To use_a word equivocally 
for instance, i. e. in two senses, will be in effect to introduce four 
terms into your syllogism; and that will be enough to vitiate it. 
But will it of necessity heal your argument—to exterminate this 
dialectic error? Surely not: the matéer of your reasoning is the 
grand point; and this can no more be derived from logic, than a 
golden globe from the geometry of the sphere. It is through the 
fancy, and by means of the schemata which that faculty furnishes 
to the understanding, that reasoning (good or bad) proceeds, as to 
its positive or material part, on most of the topics which interest 
mankind: the vis imaginatriz of the mind is the true fundus from 
which the understanding draws: and it may be justly said in an 
axiomatic form—that “ Tantum habet homo discurstis, quantum 
habet phantasiz.” 

Vou. V. No. 26.—Museum. 2A 
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On this doctrine however at another time: meantime I would 
ask of any reader, to whom it appears wonderful,—For what pur- 
pose he supposes the fancy to exist? Ifa physiologist meets with 
a part in the human body (as the spleen, e. g.) whose uses he is 
unable to explain, he never allows himself to pronounce it a super- 
fluity, but takes it for granted that it performs some useful functions 
in the animal economy which will appear on further knowledge. 
But, as to the faney, to judge by the language of most men, it 
should seem to make a part of our intellectual system simply for 
the sake of being resisted by the understanding, or of furnishing an 
object of invective to moralists.—If however the reflecting reader 
is forced to acknowledge that such an estimate is childish and absurd 
as applied to any intellectual faculty, he may perhaps endeavour to 
make himself more particularly acquainted with the purposes of 
this; which in that case he will find as various and as important as 
those of any other whatsoever. (N.B. I have here used the words 
Fancy —Imagination—Imaginative power—as equivalent to each 
other: because it was not necessary for the present purpose to take 
notice of them in any other relation than that of contradistinetion 
to the formal understanding, or /ogos.) 


FROM KNIGHT’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
ENIGMA. 


A Temrtan kneel’d at a friar’s knee; 
He was a comely youth to sce, 
With curling locks, and forehead high, 
And flushing cheek, and flashing eye; 
And the monk was as jolly and large a man 
As ever laid lip to a convent can, 

Or called fer a contribution; 
As ever read, at midnight hour, 
Confessional in lady’s bower, 
Ordain’d for a peasant the penance whip, 
Or spoke for a Noble’s venial slip 

A venal absolution. 


** Oh, father! in the dim twilight 

I have sinned a grievous sin to-night ; 
And I feel hot pain e’en now begun 
For the fearful murther I have done. 


“I rent my victim’s coat of green; 

{ pierced his neck with my dagger keen; 
The red stream mantled high ; 

I grasp’d him, Father, all the while, 

With shaking hand, and feverish smile, 

And said my jest, and sang my song, 

And laugh’d my laughter, loud a long, 
Until his glass was dry! 

“Though he was rich, and very old, 

I did not touch a grain of gold, 

But the blood I drank from the bubbling vein 

Hath left on my lip a purple stain!” 
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“My son! my son! for this thou hast done, 
Though the sands of thy life for aye should run,” 
The merry monk did say ; 
“Though thine eye be bright, and thine heart be light, 
Hot spirits shall haunt thee all the night, 
Blue devils all the day.” 


The thunders of the Church were ended, 
Back en his way the Templar wended ; 
But the name of him the Templar slew 
Was more than the Inquisition knew. 


FROM THE SAME, 
FRAGMENT. 


On! come to me now, for my sorrows are past, 
And the cloud on my heart is dissolv’d at last ; 
Spirit of Poesy, come from above, 

Come, on the wings of nature and love! 


Come, while the yellow light streams thro’ the pane, 
And the air is fresh with the morning rain, 

And the wind is up with its sweet wild voice, 

Like a song of sorrow that bids us rejoice. 


Come ’mid fancies gathering fast, 

’*Mid thoughts of the present, and thoughts of the past ; 
Oh ! come to me now ! ’tis thy chosen hour, 

And the spirits of evil no longer have power! 


FROM KNIGHT’S QUARTERLY MAGAZINE FOR ocToneER, 1825. 
LORD BYRON—PAST AND PRESENT. 


Tuere was a fanciful theory among the ancients, respecting the 
souls of men; they imagined that the material frame, while alive, 
was governed by a four-fold principle, or, perhaps, four different 
principles—of which, after death, the first and noblest betook itself 
to the stars; the second was resolved into air; the third repaired 
to the Elysian Fields; and the fourth hovered about the tomb of 
the defunct, and continued to interest itself in the affairs of the 
body. This was the shade, or umbra; and if we may judge of 
their different functions during life, from their destinies after it, 
we should say that this last and meanest of the four had always 
possessed an undue preponderance over the other three in the com- 
position of Lord Byron. We perceive him all along a discon- 
tented spirit, restlessly repining after lost corporeal enjoyments, 
dissatisfied with his present state, yet willing, at all hazards, to 
ally himself with the body, for better and for worse. In his 
thoughts that lie beyond the grave, we find him still wmbra. Of 
the lofty destiny of the first of the four—the return of the fiery 
particle to the stellar sphere—he seems to have no idea. The 
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aéry dissolution of the second he appears rather to long for than 
desire— 
e Oh that I were 

The viewless spirit of a lovely sound; 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment—dorn and dying 

With the biest tone that made me !”—Mawnernen, 
Still less does he look forward to a paradisiacal state, in which the 
immaterial part shall become heir to a guasi-corpus, and enjoy, in 
some visionary form, an individual and blessed existence. These 
heaven-peoplings he attributes to “ our own desiring phantasy!” 
Some middle, uncomfortable, life-in-death kind of being, such as 
that of the wmbra, is all that remains. We speak of him as he 
appears in his earlier productions; in which, however, frequent 
bursts of the higher nature are manifest. At present, we cannot 
help fancying that they have all betaken themselves to their seve- 
ral destinations—that the Author of Manfred and Childe Harold 
is, indeed, deceased—and that the “Island,” and the latter cantos 
of “ Don Juan,” have been written by his lordship’s dead body, 
under the sole dictation of his uwméra. On our word, they smell 
strangely of mortality! 

Lord Byron has long been considered by the pudlic, not only 
of this, but of all other countries to which English literature is fa- 
miliar, as “the first of living poets.” His reputation has been as 
complete, in every respect, as any man treading the higher walks 
of poetry could expect in his own life-time; and more extensive, 
we think, than one whose views aspired to permanent fame ought, 
in prudence, to desire,—at least, during the early part of his career. 
He has not merely gained an elegant notoriety in the upper circles 
as a writer of fashionable levities, like the wits of Charles the Se- 
cond’s time, nor won the ladies’ hearts through the medium of 
some sweet and affecting tale in rhyme, to be bound in green mo- 
rocco for boarding-school presents, like Campbell, and many more 
we could name, in our own. He has not mere/y come into notice 
from prosecutions by the Attorney-General, or by publications 
which the Lord Chancellor has excluded from the pale of the laws 
of copyright; nor does he, in any degree, stand in the condition of 
those who, like some of our friends, recommend themselves to the 
purses and the praises of the pseudo-moralists, by the delightful 
tendency of their works, and the judicious intermixture of religious 
pretension, with lisping passion. He has not merely arrested, for 
a brief while, the attention of poetry-readers, by the lucky adop- 
tion of some taking mannerism, some affected tricksy prettiness, 
like Barry Cornwall; nor does his fame rest as Wordsworth’s long 
did, on the sympathy and admiration of a few enthusiastic indivi- 
duals of peculiar directions of feeling and uncommon habits of 
thought. In none of these ways has he courted the suffrages of 
any part, however large, of the reading world He has been read, 
admired, and imitated all over Europe, and in this country by per- 
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sons of all ranks and professions, ages, and sexes. His poems (his 
earlier ones at least) are to be found in the drawing-room of the 
peer and the boudoir of his lady ,—under the pillow of his daughter, 
and the prayer-book of her grandmother;—the tradesmen—the 
country-clergymen—the very squire of the parish himself—all read 
Lord Byron: nay, even in the cottage of the rustic, we fear, he 
has not unfrequently superseded the “* Whole Duty of Man,” and 
the works of that dear ally of virtue, and unconscious poet, John 
Bunyan. 

How this high and wide repute was originally obtained, and 
whether it was at any time fully deserved,—whether there be not 
in poetry, as in painting and music, a legitimate appeal from the 
voice of the many, to the judgment of the few,—from the many 
whose habits and educations render them not merely unacquainted 
with the medium through which the impressions producible by 
poetry are conveyed, but insusceptible of the impressions them- 
selyes,—to the few whose minds have been educated for the in- 
quiry, and whose attentions have been long occupied by it: whether 
popular favour, however extensive, be in itself a proof of sterling 
excellence, or an earnest of future fame; and whether, if this point 
be determined in the negative, the effect produced by Lord Byron’s 
works may not be traced partly to temporary and occasional causes, 
and partly to an origin, which though of an universal nature, re- 
flects no great credit either on the author or his readers, and which, 
at all events, is utterly unconnected with poetica/ power: these 
and many other questions, of considerable interest, might fairly 
be discussed on the present occasion with less than the usual license 
granted to essays of this description. But, in truth, our business 
is not now with Lord Byron, idolized for his supposed genius, and 
pardoned sometimes even by the devout for its misuse,—the fine, 
handsome, gloomy, vicious, cravatless hero of lady novelists;—but 
with Lord Byron, somewhat fat and faded, the author of a dull 
poem that has made very little noise, and of a wicked poem which 
has overshot its mark by its superlative grossness. Indeed, we 
have alluded to his lordship’s earlier works, principally to mark 
the contrast exhibited between them, and these his last produc- 
tions. The decline and fall of genius is a theme from which much 
instruction, moral as well as literary, may be gleaned,—a sort of 
instruction, moreover, peculiarly called for in the present time, 
when we have so many notable instances of fallen poets. From 
these we have selected Lord Byron, as the most conspicuous of 
all these lapsed Davids, for we think that he has made the deepest 
and most irrecoverable descent, 


“Into what pit thou seest, 
From what height fallen.” 


There age two questions to be settled :—First, what Lord Byron 
was; and, Secondly, What Lord Byron és. 
In regard te the first, we must candidly avow that we have 
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never been among the most devoted worshippers of this remarkable 
writer. He was never, we think, a great poet, properly speaking; 
he never understood the human heart, deeply or extensively; 
what he knew of his own extended little further than to its pecu- 
liar traits; his introspection is never that of a philosopher—he is 
unable to abstract the individual; hence he falls into an error, 
which no observation can correct,—that of multiplying his own 
portrait, with a mere change of costume, and fancying that each 
copy is a different person. He is like a man who should believe 
not merely that other people have two eyes, a nose, and a mouth, 
because he has the same number, but that every one has the same 
moles, warts, and wens, in the same places with himself. Not 
merely are all his heroes Lord Byrons, but all persons of every 
description, where they are characterized at all, are made of his 
own likeness, mutatis mutandis. This was very well for a time; 
Lord Byron was an interesting personage, and his poems, consi- 
dered merely as confessions, or pieces of auto-biography, naturally 
excited much curiosily, and were certainly entitled to considera- 
ble praise; but, it would not do always; every one, sooner or 
later, got tired of this perpetual masquerading, and something else 
was demanded; but little else was forthcoming. When his cha- 
racters ceased to be Lord Byrons, they ceased to be any thing 
at all. 

As a descriptive poet, he does not, in our opinion, rank at all 
higher; he has no gifted vision that we can discover;—he seems 
to look on the external world very much with the eyes of any 
other discontented mortal; and what he sees he reports with no 
peculiar vividness or graphic power;—he has not even the pic- 
turesque éye of Scott; far less can he cope with Shelley in the 
subtlety, the intensity, or the luxuriance of fancy displayed by 
that extraordinary poet in his descriptions; in a still lower grade 
of inferiority does he stand, (in this particular at least to him,) 
whose * hourly neighbour” is, or has been 

“ Beauty, a living presence of the earth, 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms, 

That craft of delicate spirits hath composed 
From earth’s materials,” 

Perhaps, indeed, we give too wide a sense to the term “ de- 
seriptive,”’ the passages on which we found our opinion being al- 
most all of a mixed nature, and deriving a blended interest from 
the ethical, imaginative, or fanciful colouring thrown over them. 
Wordsworth, whenever he is himself, is always more or less crea- 
tive; he is never a mere limner, or copyist of nature; and though 
in Lord Byron’s pictures the mind of the author is sufficiently visi- 
hle, yet of a very different kind is the moody tristification of the 
one poet, from the “ holy passion”’ of the other. 

Asa philosophical and didactic poet, we will not presume to form 
a light or hasty opinion of him. Excellence of this sort must al- 
ways depend, in a great measure, on the truth and usefulness of 
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the opinions promulgated, especially where the subject is of a 
moral nature; and though much power may be displayed in the 
conception of false and hollow doctrines, and especially in their 
adaptation to their purposes of poetry, yet this is not of itself sufli- 
cient. Hence the number of those who think Lord Byron a great 
philosophical poet, is confined to such as consider his opinions, in 
the main, true: and of this, we hope and believe, inconsiderable 
body, the more spiritual part do not, we fancy, look upon him as 
having done, or as likely to do, complete justice to their creed, 
either as a poct ora man. But this is a grave matter, which we 
shall pass by for the present. 

Lastly, and on this head we insist more strongly than on any of 
the former, we cannot think that the renowned writer ever wielded 
the mighty instrument of language with that mastery to be ex- 
pected, nay, demanded, from “the first poet of the age.” This, 
in our opinion, main requisite in the poetical character, is so little 
regarded by the public in our times, that we believe the majority 
of readers would grant all that should be required on this head, 
and not think a whit the worse of the author for the deficiency. 
We shall not, therefore, in attempting to substantiate this charge, 
exhaust the reader’s patience with the minutiz of verbal criticism, 
but refer him to the works themselves, which he may compare, if 
he pleases, (not with the writings of our best elder writers, which, 
however, is the fair test; but) with many of his contemporaries,— 
in particular, with the ly rical ballads of Wordsworth, the Revolt 
of Islam by Shelley, and the Translation of Dante by Cary. We 
believe he will not be found first, or second, either in accuracy of 
diction, beauty of expression, or richness and propriety of versifi- 
cation. Can this be said of any other great poet? 

Still, however, there was much—very much—to admire in his 
lordship’s earlier works; quite enough to form a sad contrast with 
his later efforts. He painted some of the passions with great force, 
though with little delicacy. His situations were simple and affect- 
ing ; “his narrative vigorous and rapid. These were his general 
merits. Occasionally his thoughts were profound, his reflections 
grand and solemn, his views grasping, and distinguished by a cer- 
tain compactness in their delineation, which contrasts very favour- 
ably with the parallel passages in Wordsworth. He is often very 
pathetic, and, in a few instances, even tender and gentle. One pic- 
ture he has left to posterity, which, like *‘ the Misers’’ of Quintin 
Matsys, alone entitles him to considerable renown,—that of the 
pallid and hopeless voluptuary, who, to use an expression of Pa- 
ley’s, has “used up’”’ his old pleasures, and who cannot, or will 
not, find new. Jt is his own creation. 

The second question, what Lord Byron is? presents a subject 
of more painful examination. 

Our opinion of what Lord Byron’s poetical merits were, has 
been fully and freely expressed. In this inquiry we have, as far 
as possible, avoided all allusion to the writer’s creed in philosophy 
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or in politics—to the imputed vices of his earlier years, or the 
avowed misfortunes of his domestic life—to the circumstances 
which self-banished him from his own country, or to the predilec- 
tions which fixed him on foreign shores. These particulars, how- 
ever, make up a very large portion of his best productions; and as 
his poems are thus essentially egotistical, we might, without im- 
propriety, revert to the passions, and feelings, and prejudices, 
which form the materials upon which that egotism has had to 
work. To dismiss this matter as lightly as our duty will permit, 
we should say that the Lord,.Byron of Childe Harold, and of the 
Corsair, is a being of excessively acute sensations,—of an intense 
eapacity either for love or hatred,—of a deep reverence for the 
sublimities and beauties of nature, subjected by the pride of talent 
to a cold and heartless scepticism,—of a strong sense of real or 
imaginary injuries, working itself up into a reckless scorn of so- 
cial life,—and of an undisciplined abandonment to the excitements 
which chance may present to him, and a willing prostration to the 
spells which inferior intellects and lower destinies may weave 
around him. But up to a period which even his warmest admirers 
must have marked with wonder and pity, Lord Byron was not, 
in the egotistical reflection of his own mind, a systematic pan- 
der to the evil passions and betraying thoughts of the vicious and 
the ignorant. He surrendered himself, indeed, to his genius, for 
better and for worse; but he did not, with a deliberate purpose, 
subject his genius to the most grovelling impurities, and the most 
humiliating enmities. In the like proportion, though there was 
an occasional sameness and lassitude about some of his productions, 
there was not that perpetual émdecility which is the evidence of a 
mind losing its discrimination between modes and degrees of ex- 
ecllence, and resigning itself to the low flattery which suggests, 
and the absorbing vanity which believes, that the task of compa- 
rison and selection may be fitly spared. The intimate union be- 
tween the coruption of the heart and the degradation of the intel- 
lect, was never so manifest as in the productions which Lord 
Byron, under the auspices of his new allies, has inflicted on his 
country within the last six months;—theif poetical faults and 
their moral crimes are so enormous, that we ‘cannot but address 
him in a passage of one of those poems in which he had not ceased 
to feel as a high-hearted denizen of that.land whose greatest spirits 
have ever been her purest :— 

“ This should have been a noble creature: he 

Hath all the energy which would have made 

A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled; as it is, 

It is an awful chaos—light and darkness— 

And mind and dust—and passions and pure thoughts, 


Mix’d, and contending without end or order, 
All dormant or destructive.”’—MAnrRred, 


That Lord Byron is now “ess than archangel ruined,” we 
may honestly aflirm; and we refer to the six last cantos of Don 
Juan for the proof. 
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The first and the greatest of Lord Byron’s present sins, is his 
outrageous contempt of those awful and mysterious subjects which 
even the sceptic, if he have any regard to the decencies of life, 
feels it his duty not to disturb. In Childe Harold, and in other 
of his productions, in which he bursts forth into a tribute to the 
sublimity and sweetness of the external world, we have not many 
direct allusions to the ennobling poetical creed of Wordsworth and 
of Coleridge; the beauty of the universe is worshipped, without 
any very deep feeling towards the great Spirit in which it lives, 
and moves, and has its being. But sti## there is something like a 
faith hovering over the dark waters of his soul; he has a sense, 
though not a very vivid one, of the mysterious harmony of crea- 
tion; and he looks upward, though with a dim and faltering eye, 
to the great principle of a Creator. He seldom speaks of revela- 
tion, but he does not insult it. He thus addresses the magnificent 
temple of St. Peter’s at Rome :— 

Worthiest of God, the holy and the true ! 

Since Zion’s desolation, when that He 

Forsook his former city, what could be, 

Of earthly structures, in his honour piled, 

Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 

Power, glory, strength, and beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled.” 


We must sully our pages by quoting twelve lines of impiety 
from the eleventh canto of Don Juan:— 
“I've grown lately rather phthisical : 
I don’t know what the reason is,—the air, 
Perhaps; but as I suffer from the shocks 
Of illness, I grow much more orthodox. 


The first attack at once proved the Divinity; 
(But that I never doubted, nor the devil) 

The next, the Virgin’s mystical virginity ; 

The third, the usual origin of evil; 

The fourth at once established the whole Trinity 
On so uncontrovertible a level, 

That I devoutly wished the three were four, 

On purpose to believe so much the more.” 


When we compare Lord Byron’s present fury of profaneness 
with his former subdued pretensions to the glory of a scoffer, low 
as we think even of his past aspirations after a something holier 
than this brief life, we must exclaim with himself, 


“ Could he have kept his spirit to that flight, 
He had been happy.” 


Of the occasional voluptuousness of Lord Byron’s earlier poems, 
we are not anxious to be the apologists; but we most conscien- 
tiously believe, that his favourite ‘‘ Childe Harold,” his “ Giaour,” 
his “ Conrad,” his “Selim,” possessed a code of morality of 
which his Lordship is now incapable of forming a conception. 
They were bold, and occasionally tender, admirers of female beau- 
ty; votaries of passion in its wildest and most dangerous shapes; 
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but they had the delicacy as well as the strength of vivid fictions ; 
and that they are essentially fictitious, we are bound to believe 
Lord Byron’s deliberate and repeated affirmations. In his first 
preface to Childe Harold, he says, with the modesty and ingenu- 
ous simplicity of youth, in allusion to the popular opinion, that 
his hero was a “real personage,’’—“ In some very trivial parti- 
culars, and those merely local, there might be grounds for such a 
notion; but in the main points, J should hope, none whatever.” 
Again, “‘ he never was intended as an example, further than to 
show, that early perversior®of mind and morals leads to satiety of 
past pleasures, and disappointments in new ones.’’ But with all 
the faults of these personages, be they creations or be they copies, 
they possess nothing of that gloating sensuality which distinguishes 
the worn-out debauchee,—of that devotion to prurient images and 
filthy allusions, which the maa of principle and the man of taste 
equally banish from their thoughts and their conversation,—of that 
despicable wit which delights in raising a blush on female cheeks, 
and in teaching a young man, just entering the labyrinth of life, 
the shortest way to the most complete extinction of those hopes 
and feelings, which can alone guide him through its dim and 
dreary paths. This is the present most periecct degradation of 
Lord Byron. Assuming his own character, and speaking in his 
own person, he is plunging deeper and deeper in the mire of his 
profaneness; and though we cannot sully our pages with a single 
passage of the abominable outrages upon decency which the latter 
cantos of Don Juan contain, we must openly say, for a warning 
to all those who, in this stage of license, choose still to maintain 
the discipline of experience over the levity of youth, that Lord 
Byron must cease to be reckoned as the compeer of a Scott, a 
Wordsworth, or a Coleridge; but must be looked upon and exe- 
crated as the imitator and the rival of a Rochester, a Cleveland, o1 
a Wilkes. 

In Lord Byron’s earlier poems, and we speak especially of 
Childe Harold, upon which his fame must mainly rest, there was 
a coldness, we had almost said a sourness, in his allusions to his 
country, which wisdom might condemn, but whieh charity would 
pity. He had evidently suffered much in the land which had 
given him birth; and though a by-stander might pretend to distin- 
guish how much of that suffering ought to be ascribed to external 
circumstances, and how much to Lord Byron’s habits and modes 
of thought, a true searcher of the human heart might forgive him, 
if the stream of his affections, being diverted from its natural 
course, had, in its overflowings, become at one time stagnant in 
the weeds of a morbid sensibility, and at another fearfully rapid 
in the shallows of a misjudging violence. The misfortunes of Lord 
Byron had evidently not administered the proper food to his in- 
tellect; they had neither made him calmer or less presumptuous. 
But the world was not prepared to expect that the pent-up soul 
would discharge itself in bitter denunciations against his country 
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and its glories, and in desperate abuse of her most gifted indivi- 
duals. In the fourth canto of Childe Harold, he says, 

“Yet was I born where men are proud to be,— 

Not without cause. And should 1 leave behind 

The inviolate island of the sage and free, 

And seck me out a home by a remoter sea, 

Perhaps I loved it well; and should I lay 

My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 

My spirit shall resume it—if we may, 

Unbodied, choose a sanctuary.” 


low different is this from the hollow levity of Don Juan:— 


“I have no great cause to love that spot of earth, 
Which held what might have been the noblest nation ; 
But though J owe it little but my birth, 

1 feel a mix’d regret and veneration 

For its decaying fame and former worth. 

Seven years (the usual term of transportation) 

Of absence lay one’s old resentment level, 

When a man’s country’s going to the devil.” 


He has ‘no great cause to love that spot of earth.’””"—He, the in- 
heritor of a splendid fortune and a lofty lineage!—He, the called 
by his rank and his talents to assert her honour and her freedom in 
his proper sphere!—He, that choosing to dedicate himself to 
more pleasurable pursuits, has been weleomed with a warmth and 
an indulgence that far greater poets and far better men have never 
realized!—He dare to justify his scorn of her glories, his corrup- 
tion of her children, his prostitution of her language, by the erro- 
neous self-deception that he owes her “little but his birth!”’— 
There is but one word for such conduct, aud his lordship is liberal 
of it—Renegade. 

Again: Lord Byron burst from the obscurity of his drawling 
school-boy muse in a popular satire. The merits of his suppressed 
poem have, in our view, been greatly over-rated; but it had at 
least the faculty of distinguishing between bitterness and black- 
guardism. That his lordship has parted with this nice discrimina- 
tion may, we think, be proved by a few passages from the late 
Don Juans. We feel real pain in their repetition: — 

“ That long spout 
Of blood and water, leaden Castlereagh.” 
“ Carotid-artery cutting Castlereagh.” 
* Where’s little Castlereagh ?—the devil can tell.” 
“ Shuffling Southey, that incarnate lie.” 
* Turncoat Southey.” 


We could select fifty instances of this species of wit and argu- 
ment; but they would prove but one thing, which we are afraid 
has long since been fully proved—that Lord Byron has ceased to 
be a gentleman. The peer of the realm, who can descend, either 
in speech or in print, publicly or even privately to call the clerks 
of public offices, or any other fellow-men, the “ least civil sons 
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of ,’’ must be content to aspire to no society beyond the hero 
he has so felicitously described,—The footpad Tom, 

“ With black-eyed Sal (his blowing,) 

So prime, so swell, so nutty, and so knowing.” 

The commonest acquaintance with human nature is sufficient to 
prove, that the mind cannot be brutified and vulgarized in a degree 
sufficient to produce the atrocities we have felt it our painful duty 
to notice, without a proportionate decrepitude of the intellectual 
power, with reference to its employment upon a work of art. As 
a poet, we conceive Lord Byron is extinct. ‘To those who lean 
to a contrary opinion, we recommend the perusal of “ The Island ;” 
a production which, for feebleness, obscurity, and tediousness, is, 
we think, unsurpassed by any of the myriads of prize poems which 
the innocent aspirants of our universities annually perpetrate. As 
our readers may require us to prove even these half negations, we 
take a passage at random :— 

“ The devotee 
Lives not in earth, but in his ecstasy ; 
Around him days and worlds are heedless driven, 
His soul is gone before his dust to heaven. 
Is love less potent? No;—his path is trod, 
like uplifted gloriously to God ; 
Or linked to all we know of heaven below, 
The other better self, where joy or wo 
Is more than ours; the all-absorbing flame, 
Which, kindled by another, grows the same, 
Wrapt in one blaze; the pure, yet funeral pile, 
Where gentle hearts, like Bramins, sit and smile.” 


We only ask the reader to compare this jumble of images with 
the weakest passage in Childe Harold, to satisfy himself that “ the 
ways of heaven are equal;’’—that brandy and opium must end in 
delirium ;—that habitual indecency and profaneness must find their 
earthly retribution in a premature dotage. 

We have applied ourselves to a delicate and an unpleasing task, 
with no predetermination to speak more harshly of Lord Byron 
than his extravagant departures from decency and from sense 
might demand. e have within us, and we say it most unaffect- 
edly, that reverence for genius which compels us to approach. it, 
even in its decay, as we would walk amidst the wreck of some 
grand or some lovely fabric, in whose former seats of happiness 
and beauty the night-bird and the reptile have made their resting- 
places. But we have spoken warmly of Lord Byron’s vices, be- 
cause they are evidently not transient aberrations, but crimes upon 
principle. Lord Byron has determined to be the poet of the mod ; 
and mistaking, as we most sincerely believe he does, the present 
temper, habits, and intelligence of the reading portion of the Eng- 
lish people, as distinguished from the literati and the fashionable 
world, he has fancied that the food which the mechanics.of London 
require, is outrageous abuse of persons in authority, undisguised 
contempt of the national creed, vulgarity in its most obtrusive 
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forms, and obscenity, daring and unmitigated as any that the mid- 
night orgies of an overgrown metropolis might claim. We think 
he is mistaken in his belief of the present cravings of this large 
and most important portion of society; that his notions of the po- 
pular mind of England are transmitted through a dense and distort- 
ing medium of exclusive inquiries and low companionships.—But 
let him speak for himself ;— 
“1 won’t reflect,—that is, 

If I can stave off thought, which, as a whelp, 

Clings to its teat—sticks to me through the abyss 

Of this old labyrinth; or as the kelp 

Holds by the rocks; or, as a lover’s kiss 

Drains its first draught of lips: but, as I said, 

I won't philosophize, and wi// be read.” 


Let Lord Byron reconsider this empty boast. There have 
been other idols of sensuality in the world before him,—but where 
are they? The fate of Dagon is the fate of all those who have 
attempted to build their popularify upon the corruptions of man- 
kind :— 

“ Next came one 
Who mourn’d in earnest, when the captive ark 
Maiin’d his brute image, head and hands lopt off 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 
Where he fell fat, and shamed his worshippers.” 


LUKE WHITE. 


Tur late Luke White, rose by slow degrees, from being the 
rest, to be the richest man in Ireland.—In 1778 Mr. Warren, 

of Belfast, kept one of the most respectable and extensive book- 
shops in Ireland. His circulating library was, perhaps, at that 
time, the largest in the kingdom. Luke White was then an itine- 
rant bookseller, with a small bag, and still smaller capital. He 
called on Mr. Warren in the course of business, and purchased 
from him some of his cast-off novels, and broken sets, as well as a 
few ballads and penny pamphlets. He displayed, in his dealings 
with Mr. Warren, the greatest honesty and punctuality, and was, 
on more than one occasion, credited by him to the amount of two 
or three pounds! We have not been able to trace out where he 
lodged; but we suppose it must have been in no very respectable 
domicile, as he found it safe and desirable to deposit his bag, “his 
all,”’ nightly, in Mr. W.’s shop; and, next morning, when the 
clerks opened the concern, he resumed his burden and his toilsome 
occupation. To think that behind Mr. Warren’s counter should 
have been deposited, in a greasy linen bag, the property of a rag- 
ged pedlar, the very beginning of such wealth as Mr. White lately 
bequeathed! The lean visaged philosopher, “with spectacles on 
nose,’’ and a world of anxious doubt and care reposing in évery 
furrow of his wrinkled brow, peeps, with a palpitating heart, in 
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his crucible, to see whether his chemical discoveries and experi- 
ments have produced that long sought-for substance, whose touch 
turns to gold; but not more anxiously, we are sure, than did Luke 
White con over the bundles of Chevy Chase, and the Fair Matilda, 
which Mr. Warren’s shopmen supplied him with—the paltry pro- 
fits from which, were to be increased to two millions sterling! At 
this time Mr. Robert Hodgson, father to the highly respectable 
Mr. J. Hodgson, bookseller, of this town, lived in North-street. 
Luke White was in the habit of calling on him, to get some of his 
workmen to pateh up the broken binding of the second-hand pur- 
chase. To erase from the title-page the word “ vol.’”’—to scrape 
out the same at the end of the book—to mend its crazy joints— 
to polish up its worn-out sides—to yellow its edges, and to make 
it pass upon the less learned, in those matters, as a complete work, 
** little used,”’ is a portion of duty well known to the speculators 
in literary rubbish. We are to suppose that Mr. White, with the 
iid of the bookbinder, was not behind others in his trade. The 
best and usual mode adapted to getting off works of this description 
is, by auction. There ts then no time to examine into the merits 
of what is put up, or to collate over its signatures; “ going, 
> and as the auctioneer tells his auditory, that the like ad- 
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vantage will never occur again, the gaping multitude “ taking the 
hal! on the first hop,’’ and the book goes off at a good value. Mr. 
White was also au fait at this branch of his business; and was in 
the practice of selling by auction his pamphlets and imperfect vo- 


lumes, in the public streets of Belfast. On these occasions he used 
to borrow a three-legged stool from Mr. Hodgson, to elevate him- 
self above his literary congregation; and, as if the smiling goddess, 
who led him through pleasant walks to a bank of wealth, had de- 
termined to flirt with her own freaks, she changed the three legs 
of the stool, in the common street, to three seats in the Commons’ 
House! His future history is well known. The knowledge he 
thus acquired of public sales, procured him the situation of clerk to 
an auctioneer, in Dublin. He opened a small book-shop, became 
eminent in that line, sold lottery tickets, and speculated in the 
funds. By stock-jobbing and contracting for government loans, 
he was enabled to bequeath, at his death, £30,000 a-year, and 
£100,000 in money and securities. ‘This remained after the enor- 
mous sum of £200,000 expended upon elections. 


FROM THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Vie de Rossini, par M. De Stenpuatt. Paris. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
1824. 


Joacuim Rossinr was born February, 1792, at Pesaro, in the 
Roman territories. His father was an inferior French-horn player 
to one of those wandering bands that attend the different fairs of 
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Romagna; his mother a seconda donna passabile. At twelve 
years of age Joachim commenced his musical studies under one 
Tesee at Bologna, and soon was able to earn a few sixpences by 
singing in churches. In 1807 he became leader of one of the 
strolling orchestras above-mentioned, and gave up singing in chureh- 
es. 1808 is the date of his first composition, a symphony and can- 
tata entitled, // pianto d’ Armonia. As his leisure months were 
spent at his native town of Pesaro, he there had the good fortune 
to gain admittance to the Perticari family, who patronized his rising 
talents, and a fitter school of mental cultivation nature could not 
have chosen for him. Count Giulio Perticari, though somewhat 
a pedant, was one of the first literary characters in Ita!y, and his 
lady, the daughter of Monti, as famous for her wit and accomplish- 
ments, as for other more affable traits of character. Report makes 
her the mistress of Rossini; this however De Stendhal! does not 
hint. It was the countess we suppose, who sent him to Venice in 
1810, when he composed for the theatre St. Mose the littie opera 
of La Cambiale di Matrimonio. In 1812, he returned to Ve- 
nice, and there gave the /nganno Felice, the first piece which gave 
full promise of his future excellence. “It is,”’ says De Stendhall, 
‘* like the first pictures of Raphael issuing from the school of Peru- 
gino.” Its success gave the young composer courage and pride; 
so much so, that he ventured in another piece to take revenge of 
the manager or impresario, who had slighted him; as the com- 
poser has full power over the orchestra, he made the violin players, 
in the midst of the allegro-movement of the overture, interrupt 
their play to tap with their bows the tin reflectors whieh held the 
candies at their sides. The public took the insult, and hooted as 
vociferously as an Italian public can. It was in Venice for the 
Carnival of 1813 that Rossini composed Vaneredi. , 

Who has not heard “ Di Tanti Palpiti,’”’ if not in the feeling 
strains of Madame Pasta, at least ground by some organ in the 
Strand? Rossini at first composed Tanecredi without this delicious 
air, but hear the history of it in the words of De Steadhall:— 

“ Rossini had composed for the entry of Tancredi a grand air which Malonotte 
would not sing; and as that excellent actress was then in the flower of her beauty, 
talents and caprice, she did not acquaint the coinposer with her antipathy to the 
air, till a day or two preceding the first representation. Judge of the despair of 
Rossini,—* after the ten accompaniments of my opera,’ says he, ‘if the entrance of 
Tancredi be ill received, the whole opera falls to the ground.’ ” 

The poor young man returns pensive to his little inn. An idea 
occurs to him, he writes some notes, they dre the famous 

“Tu che accendi,” 


the very air which of all others has been the most snug, and in the 
most different places. They say at Venice, that the first idea of 
this delicious cantilene, which expresses so feelingly the happiness 
of meeting after a long absence, was taken from the Greek litany, 
and that Rossini had heard this sung some days before at vespers 
in a church of one of the little islands in the Lagunes of Venice. 
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in Venice this air is called the aria dei rizi. ’Tis certainly a yul- 
gar name, and I know not how to tell the little anecdote, more gas- 
tronomic than poetic, from which it sprang. In Lombardy every 
dinner, that of the most opulent prince, as of the poorest composer, 
commences with a plate of rice; and as they like their rice but 
very little boiled, a few minutes before dinner is served, the cook 
puts the important question, bisogna metlere i rizi, “ shall 1 put 
down the rice?’ As Rossini returned home in despair, the waiter 
asked him the usual question: the rice was put down, and before 
it was ready, Rossini had finished the air of 


“Di tanti palpiti,” 


The name of aria dei rizi, air af the rice, marks that it was writ- 
> » al - 


ten in an Instant. 

It was not till towards the latter end of 1815 that Rossini re- 
moved to Naples, and then commenced that change of style, which 
has of late been so much criticised and censured by the amateurs of 
the old school. *Twas at Bologna, “ the head quarters of music in 
Italy,’’ that Barbaia, the Neapolitan manager found Rossini, and 
engaged him to try the public of Naples Before this, he was ge- 
nerally engaged to four or five different towns in the year, to com- 
pose an opera for each, every opera bringing him in about one 
thousand franes, or fourty pounds sterling. The account of Italian 
stage management is curious and amusing. He who sets the opera 
on foot in each little town is generally one of the chief patricians: 
he forms the parts of a prima donna, a tenore, basso cantante, 
and basso buffo, besides a second female singer, and a third buffo. 
The manager, or impresario, purchases for a couple or three pounds 
the libretto, or words of the opera—its author some wretched abbe, 
or parasiterin some neighbouring palace. Then the maestro or 
composer is engaged. The management is given up to the arch- 
rogue or lawyer of the little town. And to finish the customary 
formalites of the scene, the impresario is bound to fall in love with 
the prima donna, “ the great curiosity of this little town being to 
learn if he will give her his arm in public. After a month of in- 
trigues, that furnish the whole country with scandal, comes the first 
representation, which, including the merit of the opera and corps 
dramatique, keeps the lungs and acuteness of the whole people, 
man, woman, and child, in exercise for three weeks more; and 
there ends the season, or stagione. Meantime, the life led by the 
maestro is worthy of the stage he writes for. 


“Let the reader figure to himself the singular life led by Rossini from 1810 to 
1816. He traversed successively all the towns of Italy, passing two or three 
months in each. At his arrival, received, feasted, borne to the clouds, by the di- 
lettanti of the country, the first fifteen or twenty days passed in receiving dinners, 
and shrugging his shoulders at the nonsense of the Héretto. Rossini, besides his 
natural talent, was educated by his first love in the study of Ariosto, Machiavel’s 
comedies, the Tisbe of Gozzi, the poems of Burati, and perceives immediately the 
wretchedness of the written opera. “Tu mi hai dato versi, ma non situazione.” 
“ You have given verses, not situations,” have I heard him say to a filthy poet, con- 
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founding himself with excuses, and returning in two hours with a sonnet, alla glo- 
ria del piu gran maestro d’ Italia e del mondo. 

“ After fifteen or twenty days spent in this dissipated life, Rossini begins to re- 
fuse dinners and musical soirées, and pretends to occupy himself seriously in study- 
ing the voices of his actors; he makes them sing at the piano, and he is often 
obliged to mutilate the finest ideas in the world, because the tenore cannot reach 
the note which his idea needs, or because the prima donna sings false in passing 
from such a note to such another. Sometimes there is not one in the whole troop 
that knows how to sing except the basso. 

* At length, twenty days before the representation, Rossini having acquired a 
knowledge of the voices he has to do with, sets about writing. He rises later, com- 
poses in the midst of the conversation of his new friends, < do what he will, re- 
fuse to quit him for any part of the day. He dines with them at the Osteria, or 
tavern, and often sups; he returns late home, and his friends escort him to his very 
door, singing as loud as the very deuce, music that he strikes out at the moment, 
sometimes a miserere, to the great scandal of the neighbourhood, He gets home at 
last, and it is at this time, about three in the morning, that his most brilliant ideas 
have suggested themselves. He writes them in haste, and without a piano, on little 
scraps of paper: the next morning he arranges and instruments them, to use a word 
of his own, in conversing with his friends.” 


Such being the life of Rossini, dependent even for the poor re- 
muneration of fourty pounds for an opera on some chicaning im- 
presario, what must have been his delight on seeing Signor Bar- 
baia, one of the richest men in Europe, come to seek him at Bolog- 
na with offers of a continued engagement. Barbaia was waiter’s 
boy at a coffee-house at Milan, then rose to be much the same at a 
gambling house, and was one of those many Italians who made for- 
tunes by the conquests of the French. ‘They gave him the theatre 
and ridotto at Naples; and when St. Carlo was burned in 1816, 
Barbaia offered to rebuild it in nine months grander than ever, pro- 
vided his majesty granted it and the ridotto or gambling house to 
him. His request was granted, and he kept his word; “since 
which time,’ says M. De Stendhall, “ Barbaia has been the first 
personage in the kingdom of Naples.”’ Rossini engaged with Bar- 
baia to compose for him two new operas every year, and to arrange 
the music of all-the operas that M. Barbaia chose to bring forward 
either at the St. Carlo or the Fondo, and to take in recompense a 
little above five hundred pounds a year. This engagement did not 
terminate till the year 1822, “et a eu |’influence la plus marquée 
sur son talent, sur son bonheur, et sur |’¢conomie de toute sa vie-”’ 

. * * * * + * 

The first opera which Rossini gave at Naples was the E/isabetta, 
the chief character of which was admirably suited to the voice and 
person of the prima donna; Rossini made the music no less so. 
The next year, 1816, he wrote the “ Barbiere di Seviglia”’ for 
the theatre of the Argentina at Rome, and in the winter of the 
same he gave his “ O¢ello’”’ at Naples. The Bardiere is Rossini’s 
favourite, and indeed that of almost every one else, except the im- 
passioned amateurs, with whom nothing goes down but Tancredi?. 

Paisiello had before composed an opera taken from Beaumar- 
chais’ witty comedy of the Barber of Seville, and the manager of 
the Roman theatre tormented by the objection of the police to 
every (libretto he proposed, at last brought the words of Paisicllo’s 
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opera to Rossini to be reset to new mvsic. The modesty of the 
young composer forbid such an attempt without Paisiello’s per- 
mission; which was easily obtained, the old master reckoning upon 
a complete failure of his young rival. Perhaps this accidental com- 
petition had the effect of exciting Rossini’s talents in the produc- 
tion of his Barbiere. The overture beautiful and new, showed 
his anxiety as does the whole first act of the opera, so much supe- 
rior to the second, where his vigour evidently flagged. ”T'was 
owing to this that the Romans damned the Barber on its first re- 
presentation, an unaccountable luck which this chef d’ceuvre shares 
with the “ Rivals’? of Sheridan and others of equal eventual suc- 
cess. On the second representation the Barber was cried up to 
the skies, and has since been oftener represented than perhaps 
any opera on record. Every opera of Rossini’s has its one air 
adapted for general popularity; some however have not answered 
this end, and so much the better for them. Yet ’tis a wonder that 
the “Sono docile” of the Bardbiere has not met the same vulgar 
fate as the ** Di tanti”’ and the “ Di piacer.”’ 

In the year 1817, Rossini produced the Cenerentola, the Gazza 
Ladra, apd the drmide, each at an Italian capital, the first at 
Rome, the second at Milan, and the Armide at Naples. 

De Stendhall was present at the first representation of the Gazz 
Ladra at Milan, the inhabitants of which city, in order to show 
their contempt for and independence of Neapolitan taste, hurried 
to the Scala with honest intentions of hissing the author of the 
Elisabetta upon any sufficient grounds. This is one of the great 
obstacles to talent of any kind in Italy; it must run the gauntlet 
of nine or ten different publics and metropolises, in each of which 
fame at all the others is a good cause for jealousy and dislike. The 
Garza Ladra however overeame all municipal peevishness; ‘ its 
success Was so outrageous, and created such a rage, that every in- 
stant the whole audience stood to overwhelm the composer with 
acelamations.’’ In England the opera is known as containing the 
** Di piacer,”’ a basis quite sufficient for its renown, but with the 
exception of this air, we must confess we prefer seeing Miss 
Kelly in the little English opera on the same subject, to. hearing 
even the sweet voice of Madame Bello pouring forth the notes of 
Rossini. The «¢rmide, given this same year at Naples, is remark- 
able for the duet of 

* Amor, possente nume.” 

It is an example how near music can approach, in effect perhaps 
surpass, its sister arts, without incurring the charge of indelicacy. 

Rossini composed four operas in 1818, none of which are wor- 
thy of much notice, except the Mose in Egitto, which we have 
had here; the Plagues of Egypt, as well as the crossing of the Red 
Sea, being left out by particular desire. This was the best paid ot 
Rossini’s operas; it is considered by the Germans, says De Stend- 
hall, the chef d’a@uvre of the composer. The year 1819 produced 
the Donna del Lago, “ opera tire d’un mauyais poéme de Walte: 
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Scott.”” The impudence of this information is amusing, although 
the author elsewhere declares Scott to be the first living genius. 
The dilettanti of Naples were of opinion, that in the Donna del 
Lago Rossini had taken a retreating step to his early style. The 
composer was obliged to leave Naples for Milan on the night of 
its first representation; it was hissed, hooted, in short utterly un- 
successful, and he set off on his journey with the certainty of its 
irrecoverable failure. Nevertheless, the wag spread every where 
the news of its unbounded success, and to his agreeable disappoint- 
ment he found he had been speaking truth, the public having al- 
tered its opinion on the second night, and received the Donna del 
Lago with all sorts of acclamation and applause. In 1820, Rossini 
gave the Maometto secondo at Milan, in which part Galli was emi- 
nently successful; in 1822 Zelmira, and 182% the unfortunate Se- 
miramide, which brought down on his head the hisses and ven- 
geance of the Venetians. But since Rossini’s marriage with Ma- 
demoiselle Colbrand (1821), he has become idle and independent 
of his fame and engagements. 


To —— > 
THIRTEEN YEARS OF AGH, 


Kairos oe nas vovteto ys Crow exw, 

‘08’ ovvex’ ovder tad” ewairbarcs nanan 

"Ev ta Dpovesv yap pendev, ndirroes Bios’ 

*Ews To yaipesy mas To Avwescba: madys, 
Tews de xovdois museumariv Borxev, veav 
Yoyn ararrAwu. soPH 


Tuy smiles, thy talk, thy aimless plays, 
So beautiful approve thee, 

So winning, light, are all thy ways, 
I cannot choose but love thee 

Thy bainty breath upon my brow 
Is like the summer air, 

As o’er my cheek thou leanest now 
To plant a soft kiss there. 

Thy steps are dancing toward the bound 
Between the child and woman : 

And thoughts and feelings more profound, 
And other years are coming ; 

And thou shalt be more deeply fair, 
More precious to the heart; 

But never can’st thou be again, 
That lovely thing thou art ! 

And youth shall pass, with all the brood 
Of fancy-fed affection ; 

And care shall come with womanhood, 
And waken cold reflection : 

rhou’lt learn to toil, and watch, and weep, 
O’er pleasures unreturning, 

Like one who wakes from pleasant sleep 
Unto the cares of morning. 
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Nay, say not so! nor cloud the sun 
Of joyous expectation, 
Ordain’d to bless the little one, 
The freshling of creation! 
Nor doubt that He, who now doth feed 
Her early lamp with gladness, 
Will be her present help in need, 
Her comforter in sadness. 


Smile on, then, little winsome thing ! 
All rich in nature’s treasure, 
Thou hast within thy heart a spring 
Of self-renewing pleasure. 
Smile on, fair chil and take thy fill 
Of mirth, till time shall end it; 
*Tis nature’s wise and gentle will, 
And who shall reprehend it! [Knight's Q. Mag 


NOTICES, 


Historical Life of Joanna, Queen af Sicily, &c. 8vo.—The lite 
of this remarkable woman comprehends so mueh of the literature 
and manners of the 13th and 14th centuries, that even divested of 
its own romantic character, it could not fail to make an interesting 
volume. Such is the present publication; which has the history 
of Costanzo for its groundwork, but enters into details not to be 
found in that author. The dispersion of the darkness which cover- 


ed Europe for so, many centuries; the rising of such luminaries as 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio; the desperate struggle between 
barbarism and new-born civilization; and the peculiar incidents 
which threw a chivalrous and romantic charm over the career of 
Joanna of Naples, unite together to render this a very judicious re- 
vival, and a book which may be read with both pleasure and ad- 
vantage. 

The Sweepings of my Study. 12mo.—A collection of scraps, 
anecdotes, &c. from a number of sources. This volume is more va- 
rious than original, and more entertaining than novel. It is a tole- 
rable lounger’s book, one to take up without much hope, and lay 
down without much sorrow. 


L’ Hermite en Italie, &c. Par M. vx Jouvy.—Hermit’s Tales 
are very like old women’s; they become wondrously tedious. M., 
Jouy exhausted himself in the Chauss¢e d’Antin, and since 1813,— 
14, has been little better than the shadow of his own shade. Party 
feelings are the bane of all French literature at this era. Writers 
are extolled by their partizans, and the grandest /umieéres are for- 
gotten in a fortnight. New Jouys, or Delavignes, or Genlis’, 
arise as the momentary occasion calls: they fill the empty heads 
of an empty people for the usual span, and “then are heard no 
more.”’ 
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Scenes in the Morea; or a Sketch of the Life of Demetrius 
“trgyri. 8vo.—Demetrius Argyri is an humble copy of Anasta- 
sius; a fictitious person engaged in fictitious adventures. In fact, 
this, which purports to be a picture of the Morea, is a mere ro- 
manee; and instead of throwing a light upon the state of Greece at 
this moment, its adventures might as well have been played off in 
the Sandwich Islands. 


Sketches of India, &c. By W. Hucews. 8vo.—Mr. Huggins 
seems to know more about Indigo planting than about any thing 
else; and his accounts of that process are curious. His views of 
society in our Eastern empire also occasionally possess merit; but 
from the obvious obliquity in his perceptions, it is clear that he is 
not entirely to be depended upon. Authors should learn that the 
prime virtue is impartiality! 

How to be rid af a Wife, and the Lily of Annandale. By 
Miss Spence. 2 vols. 12mo,—On a lady’s work we must not be 
too stern in our criticism; but it is impossible for us to rank these 
tales above the standard of simple and unoflending trifles. The title 
of * How to get rid of a Wife,” is greatly ad caplandum, and will 
no doubt urge the book into the hands of many Benedicks, and 
with them we leave its 

Travels in Brazil in 1817, and 1820. By Vow Spix, and 
Von Martius. 2 vols. 8vo.—These naturalists were sent out in 
the suite of the Empress of Brazil, and explored the whole of that 
immense and hitherto untraversed region. Humboldt has been the 
model of all later investigators, and these Bavarians have adopted 
his minuteness, and his tediousness, with undoubtedly a most for- 
midable spirit of imitation. But some portions of the narrative are 
interesting, and it is to these volumes and their continuation, that 
we must look for the most complete account of Brazil. 


The Bachelor’s Wife. By J. Gavr. 12m0.—Mr. Galt is 
known to the public as the author of some very intelligent and at- 
tractive works; his series of Scotch characteristic novels exhibits 
peculiar intimacy with the interior of Scotch society, of a certain 
class, and his other publications do no discredit to the reputation 
of the novelist. The present, however, seems merely, like Peter 
Pindar’s razors, *‘ made to sell.’”’ It is a collection of short con- 
versations between the bachelor and his ideal companion, Lgeria ; 
each prefatory to an extract from some popular work of the day, a 
fragment of the Edinburgh Review; a selection from some Tour, 
Voyage, &c. The compilation implies, at least, industry. 

Bernardo’s Italian Interpreter.—A_ well-contrived school 
book ; it will be serviceable to the students of the Italian language. 
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Memoirs of the Duke af Montpensier. 8vo.—The sufferings of 
the Orleans family, during the French revolution, are here detailed 
in a naive and interesting manner. The fate of its guilty head, 
and the miseries which his folly, ambition, and profligacy, brought 
upon his children, furnish at the same time a melancholy warning, 
and (from the mixture of French frivolity with French atrocity) 
an almost diverting narrative. 

Historical Memoirs of La Vendée. By Mavame ve Sart 
NAuD. 12mo.—Madame de Sapinaud was one of those females of 
high rank, of many virtues, of undaunted courage, and of heroic 
patriotism, who shared in the perils and sorrows of their male re- 
latives engaged in the fatal struggle against the revolution in La 
Vendee. Her account of the events in which she participated, 
though not so deeply affecting as some previous details on the same 
period, is an interesting addition to them, and corroborates their lead- 
ing outline, while it fills up the picture in parts with minute and 
striking particulars. 

Zoe. «2 Greek Tale.—A slight performance, not ungraceful nor 
without interest. Whether it is altogether of that class which jus- 
tifies publication may be a question, but one that we presume will 
be speedily decided. 

“lnnaline; or Motive Hunting. 3 vols. 12m0.—This novel, we 
hear, proceeds from the pen of a Mr. Ogle. There is an effort at 
style in it not unsuccessful; and the author pursues a development of 
feelings, in a historical and dramatic tale, with an effect at least 
moral if not peculiarly interesting. 


Ellen Ramsay. 2 Novel of Fashionable Life. By Miss 
Hanxxan W. Moore. 3 vols.—Miss Hannah W. Moore is not 
identical with Miss Hannah More; but is, we believe, a daughter of 
the late Duke of Norfolk, who, not much to his honour, appears 
to have been singularly negligent of those most entitled to his con- 
sideration. To repair in some measure the injury thus done to her, 
by parental apathy, the young authoress of Ellen Ramsay, has 
ventured on the thorny paths of literature. Having mixed with 
the world, (as that portion of society is called which is devoted to 
fashionable follies) she is enabled to draw a rather lively picture 
of London manners, among the upper walks of life; and her vo- 
lumes, if they are not made for distinguishéd success, certainly have 
considerable merit. The circulating libraries will therefore do 
well to supply them to their customers; and private feelings will 
make up the remainder of patronage wanted on such an occa- 
sion, 

Correspondence /stronomique, Géographique, Hydragra- 
phique et Statistique. Du Baron pu Zacu. Tom. 9. Genes.— 
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This is a publication of very considerable value. A number appears 
monthly, and six make a volume. The present volume contains a 
great variety of scientific matter, correspondence of learned men, &c. 
Egyptian researches, problems and discoveries in navigation, astro- 
nomical processes, instruments, theorems, &c. 

Géographie D’ Herodote. Par J. B. Gait. 2 vols. 8vo.—M. 
Gail, the Greek professor, has for many years applied himself to this 
collection of materials for his work. Herodotus, perhaps the most 
amusing historian of antiquity, has been rising in his reputation for 
truth since the recent examinations into Egyptian and Asiatic re- 
mains. The present illustrations of his Geography are increased 
in value by the critical readings of the Greek professor, by an 
Atlas, plans of battle, &c. 

Storia della Spagna antica e moderna,—A History of ancient 
and modern Spain. The author, the Cheyalier Luigi Bossi, is a 
scholar of reputation, and of indefatigable industry. He has already 
published nineteen volumes of a General History of Italy, and has 
now advanced to the sixth volume of the present work. He begins 
at the earliest date, examines the physical changes of Spain, the 
origin of its people, its mythology, &c. its Celtic, Phenician, Car- 
thaginian connexions, Kc. 

Manuel de Bibliophile. Par G. Pricnor. 2 vols. 8vo.— 
This is an important work to the book collector, and contains no- 
tices of the che/s d’eeuvre of ancient and modern learning; the pu- 
rest editions, the mode of fitting up a library, &c.; we have already 
some ingenious performance on these points, and a new one is al- 
ready announced from the practised pen of Mr, Dibdin. But M. 
Peignot’s work is still valuable. One of its most curious parts, is 
‘on the predilection which celebrated men have exhibited for pe- 
culiar books.” Peignot is Inspecteur of the Royal Academie of 
Dijon. 
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The Ashantees—We understand that Mr. Dupuis, late his Britannic Majesty's 
envoy and consul at Ashantee, is about to publish a journal of his residence in 
that kingdom, which is expected to throw considerable light on the origin and 
cause of the present war. It will comprise also his notes and researches relative 
to the Gold Coast and the interior of Western Africa, chiefly collected from Arabi: 
MSS, and information communicated by the Moslems of Guinea. 

Major Gray’s African Travels, from the Western Coast to the Niger, in 1818, 
1819, 20, and 21, are preparing for publication. : 

Mr. T. L. Busby’s first number of the Costume of the City of London, dedicated 
by permission to his Majesty, will be published in a few days. 

A little work, illustrative of the sentiments of the Two Parties of the Church oi 
England, is now in the press, entitled The Two Rectors. 

Early in June will be published the Works of Vicesimus Knox, D.D. in seven 
volumes, octavo, with an engraved portrait. 
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Speedily will be published, Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas, including a 
Your through the United States of America, in 1823, by E. A. Talbot, Esq. of the 
Talbot settlement, Upper Canada, 

A Short History of the Horge, and Progress of Horse Knowledge ; by B. Clark, 
F. L. 8. &c. is in the press. 

Lieut. Morgan has in the press, the Emigrant’s Note-book, with Recollections 
of Upper and Lower Canada during the late war. 

Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem is preparing for publication, consisting of a 
picture of Judaism in the century which preceded the Advent of the Messiah, 
iranslated from the German of F. Strauss, with notes and illustrations by the trans- 
lator. 

The Milton MS. is being printed at the University press, (Cambridge, we be- 
lieve,) and will, we hear, be published, together with a Translation, under the ex- 
press sanction of his Majesty. The MS. consists of above 700 pages, so that the 
work will be of considerable magnitude. 

We also learn with satisfaction, that a volume of the matters obtained by un- 
rolling Herculaneum MSS. will shortly be given to the public. One roll, of Criti- 
cium upon Poetry, is said to be very interesting. 

Mr. Swainson has in the press a small work on the Zoology of Mexico, contain- 
ing descriptions of the animals collected there by Mr. Bullock, and intended as 
an Appendix to the Travels of the latter in that country, which are on the eve of 
publication. 

A series of lithographic prints of Scenery in Egypt and Nubia, from drawings by 
Bossi, a Roman artist, are about to appear in Numbers, executed by Messrs, Hard- 
ing and Westall. 

A Mr, Dallas announces that he was Lord Byron’s first literary friend, and adds 
that he is about to favour the public with some account of his Lordship’s early 
youth. 

— Rossini (every man in his humour) has set liis Lordship’s death to music, 
which is to be played at that solemn place of resort called Almacks! 

Mr. Basil Montague, we hear, intends to publish a complete and correct edition 
of Lord Bacon’s Works,—a thing that has never yet been completely done, though 
so great a desideratum in English letters. We rejoice that the task has been 
undertaken by so competent a person. 

Original Letters of Algernon Sydney to his Father, the Earl of Leicester, writ- 
ten during the years 1659, 1660, 1661. Edited, with Notes, and a short Biogra- 
phical Memoir, by Robert Willis Blencowe, M.A. 

Dr. G, Smith has a Work in the press on Poisons, forming a comprehensive 
Manual of Toxicology. . 

Sir G. T. Hampson is preparing a short Treatise, endeavouring to point out the 
Conduct by which Trustees will be exposed to Liability. 

A Greek Grammar, translated from the German of Dr. Philip Buttmann, is in 
the press. 

Mrs. F. Parkes is about to publish a Volume, entitled, Domestic Duties, contain- 
ing Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Management of their Household, 
and the Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of Mar. 
ried Life. 

A New Life of the Rev. John Wesley, including that of his brother Charles, by 
Henry Moore, is in the press. 

Mr. Pringle of Cape Town has in the press, Some Account of the Present State 
of the English Settlers in Albany, South Africa. 


New Magazine. ist of July will be published, price one shilling, The 
John Bull Magazine, to be edited by a Committee of Plain People, who drink Ale 
after their Cheese, and would ask twice for Soup if they wanted it. 

Prospectuses being decidedly Humbugs—none shall be given :—the only Infor- 
mation required is, that John Anderson, 40, West Smithfield, will publish it, and 
all decent Booksellers in Town and Country will sell it if they are asked. 





